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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
‘‘Spectator’”’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
kecome yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘Spectator’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 

Sie E Allied Conference on Reparations broke up on Monday, 

as we feared it would, without coming to an agreement. 
The committee of experts was unable to devise a plan which all 
would accept, and Mr. Lloyd George failed to induce M. Poincaré 
to abate his terms. The French Premier declined to release 
Germany temporarily from her obligation to make regular 
payments unless she furnished pledges and guarantees that 
would yield some hard cash. The Prime Minister at Monday’s 
mecting proposed to adjourn the matter till the winter, to let 
the Reparation Commission decide whether Germany should 
be given time to pay, and to apply the special measures recom- 
mended by that Commission and accepted by Germany. The 
British Government, he said, would make no claim upon her 
Allied debtors until the end of the year. 





Belgium, Italy and Japan accepted the Prime Minister's 
proposals, but M. Poincaré said that he could not assent 
to an unconditional moratorium. Mr. Lloyd George vainly 
assured him that Great Britain felt no tenderness for 
Germany but objected to measures which would not bring 
in money. M. Poincaré, firmly convinced that Germany is 
shamming poverty and trying to deceive her creditors, would 
not budge an inch from his position. For a payment on account 
of her private debts Germany was given a month’s grace, but 
the main question of public reparations remained unsolved, 





M. Poincaré explained his attitude when the Conference 
dispersed. He said that France desired a general settlement 
of all War debts, whether owing by Germany or by the Allies, 
and that Lord Balfour's Note had made such a settlement 
impossible. Again, M. Poincaré complained that Mr. Lloyd George, 
without consulting his Allies, had declared that Germany could 
not pay. Every proposal made by France had beea rejected. 
Yet M. Poincaré was convinced that Germany could pay and 
ought to pay. It was pointed out that the Reichsbank had gold 
to the value of £50,000,000; the three monthly payments due 
from Germany up to November would be only £7,500,000. 
M. Poincaréreferred to the loan which Germany had, he said, been 
anxious to make to Czecho-Slovakia. Facts like these weigh 
more with the French than the broader views which Mr. Lloyd 
George tries in vain to impress upon them. 


The failure of the Conference led to a heavy fall in the German 
exchange. On Wednesday the pound sterling was equal to 
4,550 marks. The mark, that was worth a shilling, can now be 
bought at about twenty a penny. If, as some still believe, the 
rulers of Germany are deliberately promoting the devaluation of 
the mark in order to wipe out all their war-liabilities, it is a highly 
dangerous game. For the continued fall of the mark makes the 
Budget derisory, upsets all business contracts, and induces work- 
people to press for an increase of wages every month or every 
week. Even if Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, had not indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion in an interview on Wednesday, it 
would seem almost incredible that Germany should deliberately 
increase her own difficulties to this extent in order to pose a3 
an insolvent pauper. Germany has over us the great advantage 
that all her people are hard at work. 





The French President held a Cabinet Council on Wednesday 
to hear an account of the abortive Conference from M. Poincaré. 
The Cabinet approved of the Premier’s attitude which, whether 
we like it or not, is the attitude of most Frenchmen. We wish 
that France, for her own sake and for the sake of the Allies, 
would give Germany time to pay; but we have yet to convince 
the French people that our policy would be more profitable as 
well as more reasonable. The proposal to summon the Cham- 
bers has been set aside for the moment. The Reparation Com- 
mission, under the Peace Treaty, has now to determine whether 
Germany shall have an interval of some months, during which 
reparation payments would be suspended. It is said in Paris 
that the French and Belgian delegates will oppose a mora- 
torium and that the British and Italian delegates will support 
it, so that there will be another deadlock. But some new 
compromise may and, indeed, must be devised. The Allies all 
want peace, security, and a substantial payment from Germany, 
and only differ about the method of obtaining these things. 
We discuss the whole question elsewhere. 





Before M. Poincaré left London, the Allied Ministers discussed 
the demand of Austria for a further loan of £15,000,000, failing 
which the Austrian Government said that it could not carry on. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not know what should be done. 
Great Britain had lent Austria £12,500,000, apparently without 
benefiting her. France had lent her £1,000,000 this year, and 
Italy £2,800,000. It was agreed, at the instance of M. Poincaré, 
that the League of Nations should be asked to inquire into 
Austrian affairs before the Allies poured more money into the 
Viennese morass. We strongly suspect that Austria’s embarrass- 
ments are largely due to the ineptitude and timidity of her 
Government, who are afraid to cut down expenditure or to stop 
printing the untold millions of notes which send the exchange 
ever downward. Austria is not essentially a poor country, 
and she has an abundance of skilled workmen, She has 
hitherto never dared to look her difficulties in the face. Even 
before the War Austrian finance made a very poor show. 
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Mr. Collins’s troops, which had been transported by sea to |} 


the neighbourhood of Cork, occupied the city on Thursday, 
August 10th. Mr. De Valera’s so-called “ irregulars” once 
more proved themselves to be very poor soldiers ; a single shell 
from a Free State gun put an end to their resistance. But in 
the congenial task of destroying property they displayed great 
industry and perseverance. All the barracks were burnt. 
The newspaper offices and telephone exchanges were wrecked. 
The railway bridges outside Cork were seriously damaged. 
Some of the patriots went into private houses and broke up 
the fire-grates with crowbars so as to establish the Irish Republic 
more thoroughly. A new steamer was sunk in the river, but 
did not block the fairway, as the “ irregulars’’ meant it to do. 
The citizens of Cork, who had allowed a few hundred young 
ruffians to do as they pleased for weeks past, looked on apatheti- 
cally to the end. That a community should defend itself 
against murderers and robbers is an idea which never occurs 
to anyone in Southern Ireland. 


While Mr. Collins was announcing Free State victories in the 
south and asserting that most of County Cork had been freed 
from “ irregulars,” a large band of them suddenly appeared in 
the north, at Dundalk, on Monday and captured the town. 
The Free State garrison is said to have suffered a few casualties, 
but it was obviously unprepared and inefficient and was soon 
overpowered. The garrison was then locked up in the local 
gaol, while the “irregulars” confined there were released. 
After looting the town, the assailants set out in trains to attack 
Drogheda, on their way to Dublin, but they are said to have 
been driven back. Mr. Collins declared on Wednesday that the 
“campaign” would be over in a fortnight. But the Dundalk 
incident shows that the Free State Government are still very far 
from being in control even of Leinster. Until the whole population 
begins to show an active disapproval of the “ irregulars,” 
anarchy will continue to prevail. 


On Saturday, Mr. Arthur Griffith, the President of Dail 
Eireann, and the virtual founder of the Sinn Fein Movement, 
died suddenly in Dublin of cerebral hemorrhage. As the leader 
of moderate opinion in Southern Ireland, Mr. Griffith could ill 
be spared at the present juncture, for those who knew him 
believed that he was desirous of meeting Ulster half-way. The 
Southern Unionists who had had dealings with him during the 
past two years found him sympathetic and straightforward, 
and in the extremely trying position in which they had been 
placed by recent events they looked to Arthur Griffith more 
than to anyone else to see that their interests were not ignored. 


The King’s message to Mrs. Griffith well sums up the feeling of 
moderate and reasonable people in regard to Mr. Griffith :— 

“IT have learned with deep regret of the death of Mr. Arthur 
Griffith. I offer you my profound sympathy. In spite of his 
untimely death, I pray that Ireland may soon recover the peace 
and welfare for which he laboured.” 
We are glad, but not surprised, to find Sir James Craig, the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, writing kindly and generously of 
the dead man :— 


“‘ I deeply regret to learn of the sudden death of your President, 
Mr. Arthur Griffith. The loss of his judgment and counsel will 
be greatly felt by Mr. Collins and his colleagues, to whom I 
tender sincere sympathy.” 


Arthur Griffith, the son of a printer and himself a compositor, 
was of Welsh extraction. For a time he lived in South Africa, 
where he was employed as a surface worker on the Rand, but 
while still a young man he returned to his native land and in 
1905 started the Sinn Fein Movement. For inspiration he 
turned to Hungary, and in his pamphlet, The Resurrection of 
Hungary, which first brought him into prominence, he advo- 
cated national salvation through industrial revival. He pointed 
to the advantages Hungary had derived from Ded&k’s teachings 
of national self-help. Griffith was not possessed of: oratorical 
gifts and he found his means of expression in the pen. He had 
great powers of concentration and a thorough mastery of the 
subject which lay nearest to his heart, the economic development 
of Ireland. In the interminable debates in Dail Eireann subse- 


quent to the signing of the Anglo-Irish Peace Treaty, Griffith 
stood by his written word and refused to have anything to cay 
to the extremism and fanaticism of the irreconcilables. Whether 
the Provisional Government will be able to provide an equally 
sagacious leader to take his place remains to be seen. 





Many of the unionist miners in America, who have been on 
strike since April, have resumed work on the old terms. But 
the strike of the men employed in railway workshops has not 
been settled, because the companies decline to restore all the 
strikers to their old positions and to dismiss all the men who 
were engaged in place of them when they rejected the Federal 
Labour Board's decision and ceased work without notice. The 
four brotherhoods of railwaymen have now taken up the case 
of the workshop employees. There have been cases, in the West, 
of drivers and firemen leaving passenger trains stranded’ in 
remote places, but no general strike has been even threatened as 
yet. The President has promised to protect the railways, 
whatever happens. Whether he can do more is uncertain. 
Meanwhile, the Eastern cities find that coal is growing scarce 
and dear, and they await the winter with anxiety. 





The Bolshevik court at Moscow last week sentenced fifteen of 
the Social Revolutionary leaders to death. The Bolshevik 
dictators then announced that the executions would be post- 
poned unless the Party to which the prisoners belonged continued 
to oppose the existing despotism. It is not easy to differentiate 
between the two shades of Socialism professed by prosecutors 
and defendants. But the Social Revolutionaries profess a 
belief in democracy. Lunacharsky, speaking at the trial, 
imputed it to them as a crime that they wished for free elections. 
““It.was more than probable,” he said, “ that, if free elections 
were instituted, the Social Revolutionaries would obtain an 
overwhelming majority, as they had behind them the wealthy 
peasantry and the small bourgeoisie.” Lunacharsky went on 
to say that “the proletariat must destroy its chief enemy.” 
The “ proletariat,” then, is admittedly a small minority which 
is tyrannizing over the vast majority of Russians. Such a 
despotism cannot endure, and the “workers of the world,” 
to whom it is fond of appealing, can have no sympathy with it. 


The Soviet Government, hoping to impress the world with its 
energy in industrial reconstruction, recently began an assiduous 
propaganda in its Press for the revival of the Fair of Nijni- 
Novgorod, which was before the War the chief commercial 
event in Eastern Europe. In that picturesque old town on the 
Volga crowds of buyers from all over Europe and Asia met 
annually, and the amount of goods actually brought for exchange, 
aside from whole herds of horses and cattle, ran into hundreds of 
thousands of tons. This year, when a correspondent of the 
Isvestiya went to observe the preparations for the revival 
of the Fair, he found a dead city. There was not a house 
with roof, doors and windows left. Later, this devastation was 
explained by Soviet officers as the result of “the bad manage- 
ment of the nation’s prosperity.” With a great effort, however, 
the Fair was opened on August Ist by the Assistant-Commis- 
sary for Trade. He had visited the Fair fifteen years before 
and was now appalled at the present state of the city. Yet the 
Moscow Press declares that the opening was most impressive. 
It must have been! Of the 146 firms registered for the Fair, 
only 31 are private undertakings. The rest are either co-opera- 
tive societies or departments of the Soviet Government. The 
amount of goods delivered is about 8,000 tons. Later reports, 
however, state that business is being transacted and that repre- 
sentatives of 100 new firms have arrived. It is interesting to 
note this final and absolute admission on the part of the Soviet 
Government of the necessity of internal private trading. The 
next step will no doubt be to recognize the property rights of 
Foreign traders past and present. 


The Greek threat to seize Constantinople seems to be 
suspended for the moment. But the situation is not improved. 
So long as there is no peace in Anatolia the temptation to 
Greece to attack Kemal in his Ally-protected rear on the 
Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora must be very strong. 
Mr. Lloyd George is quite right to resist the pro-Turkish 
propaganda, that strangest of nineteenth century survivals 
which neither treachery nor outrage can kill; at the same 
time, it shows the need for a combined and decisive Allied inter- 
vention in Angora to stop a war which is devastating Asia 
Minor and ruining Greece. As, however, there is, if possible, 
less Allied unanimity on this question than on others, the 
only real chance of attaining peace lies in vigorous separate 
action on the part of this country. 
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The Times of Wednesday reproduces a photograph of a 
proposed national War memorial for Italy. The design, which 
has been accepted by a “ national Committee,” is of a “ Via 
Crucis ”’—and is to be erected on Monte San Michele, overlooking 
the site of the battlefield of the Carso. It will constitute a sort 
of “Sacro Monte.” The central group of the design, by 
M. Eugenio Baroni (a Genoese), looks, from the Times illus- 
tration, pleasantly grandiose, but unpleasantly naturalistic. 

Brigadier-General Groves has contributed some admirable 
articles to the Times on Air Power. There seems to be nothing 
to be said for the Government’s policy. And yet it is terribly 
easy to understand how it has been adopted. The alarm and 
agitation which had arisen during the last six months at our 
absolute defencelessness in the air began towards the end of the 
Session to exercise direct pressure on the Government. The 
necessity of an active policy became absolutely overwhelming. 
And yet the difficulty of the Government was a very real one. 
Were their desperate efforts to economize on everything but 
their own Bureaucracy to be frustrated by new and enormous 
expenditure on a “Service”? It was calculated that to 
create an Air Force on our traditional Naval one-power basis 
would soon entail an annual estimate of 100 millions a year. 
Obviously the Government could not face the economy campaign 
with such a proposal. Hence, inevitably, they compromised, 
and we are to have twenty new squadrons at an additional cost 
of £2,000,000 a year. This will give us in all thirty-two 
squadrons with which to face the French establishment of 
220 squadrons. Could two millions of taxpayers’ money con- 
ceivably be spent more futilely ? Thirty-two squadrons are 
not an appreciably greater protection against 220 than are 
twelve. It is a perfect example of the uselessness of an ignorant 
and ill-advised administration being kicked into niggardly 
action by a well-founded, but necessarily ill-informed agitation. 


The truth is that, as we do not, like France, run our finances 
exclusively by the anticipation of bad debts, we simply cannot 
afford a mobilized Air Force large enough to afford us protection, 
and that any money spent on the creation of one under that size 
is simply thrown away. But this does not mean that the 
Government's original policy of inertia was justified, or that the 
public apprehension was anything but extremely well founded. 
It simply means that the only possible way of meeting the 
situation was to stimulate and subsidize civil aviation with every 
penny that could be devoted to air defence. This would have 
given us a flourishing instead of a dead aircraft industry, the 
one true training college for pilots—that of practical experience— 
and an active body of researchers stimulated by the knowledge 
that practical use would be made of any invention. We need 
not discuss the technical arguments that civil aircraft would 
be absolutely useless in war, since the Government have so 
convincingly shown that the country cannot possibly afford 
enough fighting craft to give any protection. 








In fine, what is needed in the present conditions, with aircraft 
developing and changing with lightning rapidity, with no 
immediate prospect of war, and with a dominant Navy, perhaps 
obsolescent, but certainly not obsolete, is not a large and exorbi- 
tantly expensive stock of machines which will be themselves 
worn out and obsolete in eighteen months, but the great reservoir 
of knowledge, experience, skiil—potential air power, which 
can alone be provided by British aircraft flying regularly over 
the air routes of Europe and the Empire. This is the policy 
which is pursued by Germany and, in addition to her great 
military establishment, by France. It will cost infinitely less 
than the logical conclusion of the Government’s present policy, 
which is the result of a total lack of imagination and prevision 
of changed national requirements. 

The case for the Trade Unions Act Amendment Bill, which 
awaits its third reading, was well stated in the Morning Post 
last week by Mr. James Walton, the ex-miner who sits for the 
Don Valley as a member of the National Democratic Party. 
As a lifelong trade unionist, Mr. Walton maintains that the Bill, 
far from killing trade unions as the Labour Party pretends, 
would assure “ political freedom of the fullest and freest type 
to the trade unionist.” Under the Bill, a union executive would 
not be able to levy a contribution to the Labour Party funds 
without the express consent, in writing, of the individual member 
of the union. At present, Conservative or Liberal trado unionists 





have to apply for exemption from the levy in aid of Socialist 
propaganda, and, as Mr. Walton points out, the union officials 
make it very unpleasant for those dissenting members and often, 
quite illegally, refuse to exempt them. Trade union member- 
ship, Mr. Walton says, is compulsory. There is all the more 
reason, then, why trade unionists should be guaranteed political 
liberty if they cannot enjoy economic freedom. 


The Prime Minister, it is announced, has written his memoirs 
and, what is more, has sold them for an immense sum. The 
Press Association says that the price is £90,000, while the 
Sunday Times, Mr. Lloyd George’s most faithful supporter, 
declares that it runs into six figures. In either case the mere 
author will devoutly wish that he had been a Prime Minister 
before he took up the writing trade. Mr. Lloyd George’s object, 
we are told, is to “‘ submit the true facts *’ about his policy and 
actions during and since the War “to the judgment of the 
public without further delay,” inasmuch as he has been “ sharply 
and even acrimoniously criticized.” We had supposed that 
the Prime Minister, in innumerable speeches, had already 
sub mitted “ the true facts,” so far as they could be made known. 
If he proposes to reveal all the secrets of the War Cabinet his 
book will, indeed, cause a sensation. But we imagine that some 
of “the true facts ’’ will be diluted or reserved for an incurious 
posterity. 


Lord Strathclyde has done a patriotic thing in relinquishing 
his pension, granted to him as an ex-Lord President of the 
Court of Session, on the ground that he cannot any longer 
assist in the judicial work of the House of Lords. It is not 
every ex-judge or ex-official who can afford to give up his pension, 
but it is extremely rare for any pensioner to do so. We can 
recall the case of a Liberal ex-Minister who enjoyed a Ministerial 
pension for many years on the ground of poverty but left a very 
large fortune at his death. Such men bring the system into 
disrepute. Lord Strathclyde’s action, on the contrary, is a 
worthy example of true public spirit. 


The trade returns for July were apparently encouraging. 
The exports, valued at £60,418,626, were 15 per cent. higher than 
in June and 40 per cent. higher than in July, 1921, when the 
disastrous miners’ strike had paralysed industry. The imports, 
valued at £81,783,534, were 3 per cent. lower than in June and 
1.5 per cent. higher than a year ago. The re-exports, valued 
at £8,316,638, were 4.6 per cent. lower than in June and 11 
per cent. lower than in July, 1921. For the first seven months 
of this year, however, the exports showed neither gain nor loss 
as compared with 1921, while the imports declined by 12 per cent. 
and re-exports rose by 8 per cent. The position is no worse, 
but it is not appreciably better, and the revival of trade is yet 
to come. 





We much regret to record the death last week of Lord Heneage. 
He was eighty-two, but he had retained his powers unimpaired 
totheend. The last of his many vigorous letters to the Spectator 
appeared not so long ago in our columns. Lord Heneage was 
by nature a moderate Liberal and, when he was Member for 
Grimsby, he sat for a few brief months in Mr. Gladstone’s third 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy. But he could not follow 
Mr. Gladstone in his sudden conversion to Home Rule, and 
resigned office with Mr. Chamberlain. He remained to the last 
an independent Liberal Unionist. He received his peerage in 
1896 at the recommendation of Lord Salisbury, but he 
exercised the right of individual judgment, on Tariff Reform 
and other issues, as the true Englishman always does, 

Lord Northcliffe died at twelve minutes past ten on Monday 
We can here do little but record our deep regret and 
refer our readers to our leading article. Lord Northcliffe was 
born in 1865 at Chapelizod, near Dublin. His father was 
English, his mother of Scottish descent. It was to her that he 
owed so much, and to her he repaid his debt in a full measure 
of recognition. His life was, with minor exceptions, one 
of continuous commercial suceess, starting with Auswers, the 
first journal which he founded. We are told that “ through- 
out his life he continued to write, rarely less than 1,000 words 
a day, and often more.” 


morning. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
- ” } i 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, l00w; 


Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 37§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CONFERENCE AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


| oe first thing to remember in the case of the break- 
own of the Conference is M. Thiers’ famous political 
motto: Tout au serieux; rien en tragique. It seems a 
very grave matter that the Conference could not agree 
upop the fundamental problems put before it, and yet 
alter all it may well turn out that the failure to agree was 
a blessing in disguise. If we had chosen an unwise policy 
of compromise, tempered by the fear of consequences, we 
might easily have done more harm than good. Palliatives 
are all very well when the condition of a patient is not 
very serious, but palliatives may prove dangerous 
obstacles to recovery when they are used instead of true 
remedies. 

If we look gispassionately at the events of the last few 
days, we see that all that has happened has been a failure 
to patch upasettlement. At the same time, it has become 
obvious that though individual Powers may threaten, and 
statesmen and, still more, newspapers, may talk about “the 
tremendous nature of the issues involved,” and of “the 
awful perils with which we are faced,’’ underneath all this 
rhetoric all parties concerned are evidently determined 
not to drive matters to extremes. There has been a 
great deal of helplessness and a good deal of hopelessness, 
but it is abundantly evident that nobody wants a 
deadly quarrel. Though M. Poincaré is perturbed by 
the thought that he might put French public opinion 
against him if he yielded too early even to the inevitable, 
there are indications that he would be very glad if the 
eurrent of events should force France out of the 
dangerous position into which she has drifted, and in 
which she must remain, if she presents a mere non 
possumus to all the proposals for a settlement that are 
made to her—i.e., if she merely insists upon her pound 
of flesh. 

This unwillingness to take responsibility either by com- 
pletely resisting or by completely yielding to the British 
propdsals is reflected in the suggestion that the French 
Ministry might convoke the Chambers. Though, as a 
rule, we are not much enamoured of statesmen who, instead 
of giving a lead, try to throw off their responsibilities on to 
representative assemblies, we should, in the present case, 
be glad if the matter could be put before the French 
Parliament. That might prove a way of giving a 
wide publicity to our plans, and of making the French 
people as a whole understand what is the real issue between 
our Government and their Government. If this were to lead 
to some disillusionment on the part of the French people, it 
would still, in our opinion, he to the good. The French 
public, not unnaturally perhaps, considering their sufferings 
and considering the deep sense of pity and indignation felt 
and expressed for those sufferings, have come to regard 
themselves as having a kind of prescriptive right to an 
indulgence beyond ordinary amity and good-feeling. 
This habit of mind makes any show of sympathy with the 
troubles of other nations, or even with our own, seem 
something approaching an injury or an injustice to France. 
That is a dangerous, if intelligible, mood and every true 
friend of France must hope to see it pass. 

One of the great difficulties at the present moment 
between us and France is the entirely different way in 
which the two peoples look at affairs whether of business 
or of politics. In England our maxim in the conduct of 
all commercial matters—and we cannot help believing 
it a wise one—is “Cut a loss and run a profit.” French 
business people, we understand, are not by any means so 
universally enamoured of this generalization. They are 
much more tenacious in their efforts to retrieve a loss than 
they are to embark on a new and redemptory speculation. 
In the present case, however, we do not despair of making 
France see that, even though she may think us wrong in 
the abstract, it is neither reasonable nor prudent for her to 
try to impose her policy upon us. Above all, we hope to be 
able to make her see that by following our own policy we 
are putting no humiliation upon her, nor deserting her in 
any way. We are merely accepting the facts as they 
are, and dealing with them on the principle that the 








consequences will be—nay, must be—the consequences 
inherent in the facts. 

We can show unquestionably that whether we are right 
or wrong we are not by our proposals invading the regions 
in which France has the right to choose for herself 
alone. France cannot claim a right of veto over our acts, 
or condemn our readiness to prevent a break-up of the 
economic structure of Germany, and with it of all Central 
Europe, by merely calling our acts “ favours ” to Germany, 
In reality, they are favours to ourselves and to the human 
race as a whole. In other words, France must be shown 
that she cannot make us do what the labourers in the 
vineyard wanted to make the lord of the vineyard do in 
the case of his payments to the late workers. The men 
who had toiled all the day were not angry about their own 
wages. They were desperately angry heii the men 
who had come in at the eleventh hour were not getting less 
than they themselves got. But the lord of the vine- 
yard very properly pointed out, what is indeed the basis 
of the true Christian religion, that B’s benefits can never be 
injurious to A so long as A gets what he agreed to get. No 
man, that is, can in effect carry moral relativity so far as 
to say that benefits to him are not benefits if they have 
also been obtained by somebody else who is less deserving. 

Perhaps the best way to show that we are not—to uso 
the current phrase—“ talking through our hats” or 
adopting the artifices of the special pleader against France 
is to sketch what in our opinion ought to be the policy, and 
the action, of our Government—to set forth, that is, what 
we feel sure is the policy which the British People as a 
whole would like to see adopted. ‘ 

The first move in that policy would be to stabilize our 
— not merely by talking about paying our debt to 

merica in full but by actually paying it,and paying it in 
the way that the Americans want it paid—i.e., by “ funding ” 
it. Remember that by “funding” is meant not going 
into the open money market and asking people to lend us 
gold which can then be paid to America, but creating 
bonds or inscribed stock—whichever is preferred— 
bearing an agreed rate of interest. The details of such an 
arrangement should depend largely upon America. In 
other words, we should say to the American Committee 
appointed by Congress to deal with the matter what the 
bank clerk says to anyone who presents a cheque: “‘ How 
would you like to take it?’’ We must give our nine 
hundred millions sterling, or whatever is the exact sum, 
to the Americans in the way they like to take it. 

That being accomplished, we shall have a free hand. In 
the first place we can say to America: ‘“ Now we are both 
creditor nations. Without our position being affected by 
the double relation of debtor and creditor, we are in a 
position to ask you to help us stabilize the trade of the 
world. That abstraction, you will readily admit, means 
incidentally enabling the Germans to take their proper part 
in international trade. That is a work which must be 
accomplished if Europe and the civilized world as a whole 
is ever to come back to a position of tranquillity and 
prosperity.” If for reasons connected with her home 
problems America feels herself unable to join us in this 
work, then we must do it by ourselves. We must not 
sulk or act foolishly merely because we get a disappointing 
answer from America. 

We will assume, for the sake of argument, that we shall 
have to work alone, though we shall have—and of 
this we have no doubt—the sympathy of America 
as a Government and as a great commercial com- 
munity. As a creditor nation we should next go 
to the French as the Power most deeply indebted 
to us, and tell them that we realize that they will have a 
great deal of difficulty in paying what is our due. We have, 
however, a scheme to propose to them which, though it 
will not put money into our pockets, will, we think, greatly 
help to bring about a return of the world’s prosperity. 
‘What is really injuring the world now is the fact that we 
forced Germany to promise to pay a great deal more in the 
way of reparations than she could possibly pay without 
doing deadly injury to all who wish to do business with her. 
Next, we propose to take account of these promises of 
reparation payments, aM no doubt morally due and well 
deserved if it were possible to give them economic fulfil- 
ment, in the following way. We say to each reparation 


creditor of Germany that we will accept the German 
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promises to pay, as repayment of the debts due from the 
Allies to us. When the German paper is passed round to 
us by the various Allies we shall take it and at once tear 
it up, cancelling it for ever. In addition we will 
cancel, without any consideration, whatever is owed in the 
matter of reparations by Germany to ourselves. In this 
way the German reparation bill will be automatically 
reduced to a sum which Germany can in all probability 
pay without involving herself in a ruin which would in turn 
involve the ruin of the rest of the world.” 

But the offer which we thus summarize is not all. We 
should propose a still further simplification of the repara- 
tions question. We should insist that there should be 
nothing indeterminate about the amount to be paid by 
Germany to France. It should be a definite sum to be 
paid in so many fixed payments over a period of, say, 
three or five years, and then come to an end. The result 
of such an arrangement would be that Germany would be 
given a benefit to work for. She would not, as now, be 
oppressed with the feeling that it was hopeless for her to 
struggle against the flood of indemnity. Needless to say 
it would be much better for France to receive something 
definite, if reduced in amount, than to dream of the 
phantom millions of Versailles which Fate has shown 
can never be hers, To sum up, our policy should be that 
of inducing France to cut her loss. 

But, owing to the unfortunate self-regarding mood into 
which France has drifted, we would do more than this. 
We would, in order to he!p her to shake it off and to give her 
confidence, offer France the strongest possible guarantee 
that we would stand by her—horse, foot and artillery—if 
she was ever exposed to an unprovoked attack by Germany. 
This guarantee, moreover, would enable France to give up 
spending the vast sums she is now devoting to her army 
and navy to the terrible embarrassment of her economical 
situation. At the same time, and in order to give that 
security to Germany which she needs so as to obtain 
solvency, and so to be able to help in the work of the world, 
we would give a similar guarantee toGermany. We would, 
that is, tell her that we would not allow her to be wantonly 
attacked by any other Power, either on her eastern or 
western frontier. Such guarantees need not prove to be any 
embarrassment to us. That, roughly, is the programme 
which we have felt for the past year must be adopted, 
and it is the policy which we believe Englishmen in 
general would like to see carried out. No doubt it may 
seem to the superficial observer a policy in which all 
the sacrifices are ours and all the benefits somebody 
else’s, but in reality it is a businesslike as well as a 
worthy policy. 

Though, no doubt, some Frenchmen might be annoyed 
at it, it does not, as a matter of fact, violate a single right 
which belongs to the French. No just-minded Frenchman 
ean say that by adopting it we are doing any injury to 
France or breaking any agreement with her, either in the 
letter or the spirit. We have every right as a Sovereign 
Power to choose such a policy and to make the various 
offers which we hold should be made to France and the 
other Allies. Of course, if France refused to take advantage 
of our offer to allow her to pay her debts to us in promises 
which it is obviously impossible for Germany to keep, 
we cannot compel her to do so. What we should have 
to do in that case would be to ask her to pay us in gold, 
as agreed. We should then lend the money to Germany. 
Germany would thereupon give it back to France, an 
arrangement which we venture to say would not be nearly 
so profitable financially to France as the one which 
we have proposed. In any case the policy just sketched 
is one, as we have said, which we have a right to propose 
and earry out—one which no reasonable man could declare 
hostile to France merely because it will be beneficial to 
Germany. 

temember, in conclusion, that by adopting a policy 
which is beneficial to Germany we refuse absolutely to 
admit that it involves any moral endorsement of German 
evil deeds. It does not make us abandon our view of 
the delinquency of German policy before the War. The 
policy we favour is based on the sound principle that 
not be guilty of the supreme folly of ruining 
and the rest of the world in order to teach 
a moral lesson or to punish her for past 
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THE “TIMES.” 


| i is with a genuine and personal regret that we record 
the death of Lord Northcliffe. The circumstances 
surrounding his sudden illness cannot fail to touch a note 
of sympathy. Like so many active men before him, he 
tried to make up for years of overstrain and overwork by 
foreign travel. Unfortunately, he succeeded not in obtain- 
ing health but in contracting a fatal disease. When his 
resistance power was low, he exposed himself to dangers 
from which a man may possibly be protected in his 
home, but to which eM and especially travellers 
in tropical countries, are inevitably exposed, 

Though the temptation to eulogize the dead, or, at any 
rate, to say nothing in criticism, is always strong, it is 
not one to which a newspaper should yield. Newspaper 
proprictors and newspaper editors, whilst they are at 
work, have great responsibilities, and the greatest of 
these is to give publicity to the truth, to print facts and 
not fairy tales. Especially are journalists required to 
speak the truth about their own trade and its artificers. 

It is not true to speak of Lord Northcliffe as a great 
journalist, as a great editor, or even as a great organizer 
of publicity. Lord Northcliffe was none of these things. 
He was a great business man, He was a man with 
the power to apply the shrewdest commercial methods 
to the production and the sale of newspapers. Again, 
he was a master broker of intellectual talent. Though 
not a judge of men in the best sense, he was a very good 
judge of the kind of man that the ordinary reader likes, 
and is interested in, and, most of all, is amused or enter- 
tained by at the particular moment. Such men he 
discovered and “ produced” with an admirable sureness 
of touch. 

That Lord Northcliffe had in any supreme measure the 
special gift of the newspaper editor, the instinct for pub- 
licity, we are not prepared to admit. He knew a certain 
public, and to that public he served the dish, or rather the 
series of dishes, which they desired for their daily mental 
food. But in doing this he did not, we think, show any 
extraordinary originality, though no doubt he did show 
great enterprise. He was a successful caterer, but he was 
not in any sense a supets-chef. It is true that he hit off 
the public taste, but he hit it off not so much by the 
exercise of imagination or any of the higher forms of 
ratiocination as by a personal process. The Daily Mail 
hit its particular public between wind and water not 
because Lord Northcliffe had skilfully diagnosed what 
that public liked, but because he made a paper which 
he liked himself. By what was for him the most fortunate 
of accidents, he represented exactly what we had almost 
called the men and women of “the new learning ’”—a 
class keen, eager, and intelligent, but also very superficial 
and very badly educated. 

To put it in another way, Lord Northcliffe was a man 
who had a bright, ill-balanced, sensational mind, which 
was hungry for general information. He desired to know 
a little about everything, but he did not want to be bored 
by knowing too much about anything. There was no limit 
to his mental alertness or to his eagerness to hear and 
half discuss every new thing. What he, in common with his 
public, could not bear even for five minutes was reflection. 
As Goethe said of Byron, he had many great qualities, 
“but when he came to reflect he was a child.” No one 
who ever talked with Lord Northcliffe and tried to get 
him to reflect could fail to notice the infantile character 
In many ways he and, once more, also his 
7 “with too 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND 


of his mind. 
public, were like the lady in Pope—the lady 
much quickness ever to be taught.” 
Curiously enough, in many ways Lord Northcliffe was 
well aware that his mental power was not equal to his 
desire to know, to enjoy, and to express. In politics, and, 
indeed, in almost all matters involving action—most people 
will think that we are mistaken in this—he was very 
timid. He never initiated a policy for himself, and he was 
always anxious as to how far it would be wise to adopt 
that of someone else. A proof of this timidity is to be 
found in his fondness for the motto, “* Never be a pioneer.” 
The wise man, he was wont to say, lets “ the other fellow ” 
go on and explore the ground. Then, if it is found to be 
firm and good, he, the wise man, will follow. If not, 
he remains where he is. In either case he benetits by the 
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experience of others, though he does not experiment himself. 
This timidity was, however, chiefly—if not entirely 
—in intellectual matters. In the narrower and _ safer 
field of business Lord Northcliffe could be bold and even 
original. Both these qualities were to be found 
in the make-up of the Daily Mail on its first publica- 
tion. They were also to be found in the very excellent 
news-service with which he endowed it at the start. 
And here we may say that we are not in any 
agreement with those who think that Lord North- 
clifie was merely the exploiter of other men’s brains, 
and that the Daily Mail owed its success to Mr. 
Kennedy Jones and not to Alfred Harmsworth. No doubt 
Lord Northelitie took i} other men’s ideas and used other 
men’s brains. But ability, enterprise and originality can 
be shown in such exploitation quite as well as in direct 
invention. To sum up, the main originality in the Daily 
Mail was a very simple thing. Lord Northcliffe realized 
that the public liked things short ; liked snippets, in fact. 
Thereupon he gave them snippets and did so con amore. 
He loved them himself. And, after all, why shouldn’t he ? 
There is no crime in brevity. 

If Lord Northcliffe had no policy it was not because he 
was a cynic, but because he had not the ability or the 
habit of thinking. In later life he did come to have a 
distinctive policy, but it was purely personal. He quar- 
relled with Mr. Lloyd George and carried on a fierce 
campaign against him, but he did not really dislike Mr. 
Lloyd George’s policy. It was only because he disliked 
the man that he acted as he did. Indeed, Lord 
Northelifie’s views, so far as he had them, were probably 
identical with those of his great opportunist brother- 
in-arms. 

Lord Northcliffe was not a teachable man. If he had 
been he might have learned from his own career and his 
own successes and failures a lesson in regard to the limita- 
tions of the powers of the Press. Lord Northcliffe was 
very naturally a believer in the force of journalism. How 
could he be otherwise when he counted up how many 
men he had made, or helped to make, by the support of 
his newspapers ¢ When, however, he came to attack Mr. 
Lloyd George, he found that it was much easier to make 
a man by newspaper publicity than to unmake him. You 
could write a man up, but you could not write him down. 
As Dr. Johnson said, “ No man is ever written down 
except by himself.’’ The truth is the public, though it 
seems so innocent and “ gullible,” has a well-marked 
gift of cynicism. Men are easily converted when they 
are told that they must regard this or that unknown 
person as a miracle of ability. It is always amusing to 
find bargains. When, however, they see a newspaper 
attacking an individual they always begin to ask why 
the Detonator, or the Vulture, or the Chameleon is so down 
upon Mr. Blank? The result as often as not is that though 
they sit down to enjoy the cock-fight they are not in the 
least prepared to change their politics or their personal 
preferences. Indeed, newspaper attacks very often do 
statesmen good, not harm. This Lord Northcliffe would 
have noticed if he had not been so obsessed by the personal 
side of his vendetta. A very little reflection would have 
shown him that this was bound to be the case. Publicity 
is a great power and a great influence, but it is almost the 
only power of the Press. But you can give a man publicity 
by attack quite as much as by eulogy. Indeed, so contra- 
dictious is mankind that attack is very often the stronger 
form of publicity. It invokes the law of reversed effort. 
Thus Lord Northcliffe, though so successful as a business 
man, and in the early part of his life as a publicist, was 
in his latter years something of a failure. The moment 
he turned from producing and selling newspapers, from 
being, that is, what he himself once called “a merchant 
of news” into a newspaper statesman, he soon got into 
difficulties. He found weakness where he expected to 
find strength. Asa trader in publicity he did great things ; 
as a politician very small things. 

Before we leave the subject of Lord Northcliffe’s death, 
we feel bound to express the hope that so great a national 
institution as the Zimes may now find that stability which 


it needs, which it deserves, and which is its right by | 


tradition 


that is, the stability without which it cannot 
perform its true function in the State. If it 


can be 


stabilized once more and become what it should be, an 








example of judicial journalism, we shall all be much the 
richer thereby. 

At such a moment as the present nothing could be of 
greater advantage to the nation than the Times restored 
to what it was in the days of Delane, a great moderator, 
and yet at the same time a true newspaper—a newspaper 
which believes in publicity in itself, and is determined to 
sell to its readers the news, the whole news, and nothing 
but the news on one side, and on the other side honest 
comment on or honest advocacy of some great cause. To 
use a paper for other purposes is to step outside the function 
of the Press. In addition, what is wanted in a paper 
like the Times is the elimination of triviality. Triviality 
is the danger to which the popular newspaper is exposed. 
But when we say that a newspaper ought to avoid triviality 
let no one suppose that we think it should study to be 
dull. Triviality, indeed, is the very worst form of dullness. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE UNION OF 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES: A PER- 
SONAL REMINISCENCE. 

S a rule there is nothing that the ordinary reader 
shies at more than memorial addresses. Even 

when they are about some great figure and made by dis- 
tinguished men they are—at any rate in book form— 
in the nature of non-conductors of sympathy. Therefore, 
though one of Theodore Roosevelt's warmest admirers, 
when I received from an American friend the Memorial 

Addresses before the Century Association in February, 

1919, I admit that I shrank from its perusal. Mr. Root, 

Major Haven Putnam, and Senator Lodge—to name only 

three of the distinguished contributors to this volume— 

are friends of mine and all men of high distinction, men 
who can be trusted on this or any theme not to be trivial, 
conventional or pompous, but nevertheless I came, as one 
often does, an unwilling reader. I soon found, however, 
that my prejudice against memorial oratory was in this 
case quite without foundation. Even if my rule were true, 
the little book before me was a conspicuous exception. 

Instead of being dull or merely formal, it is a real contribu- 

tion to a great subject. Especially is the exception to 

be found in Major Putnam’s very remarkable address. 

It is remarkable not only for its sympathetic and discerning 

eulogy, but because it records an exceedingly interesting 

conversation between Mr. Roosevelt and Major Putnam 
held a day or two before Mr. Roosevelt's death. That 
conversation was significant for two things: first, for what 

I may call its confession, and secondly, for the letter which 

it drew from Mr. Roosevelt. But I had better quote 

verbatim from Major Haven Putnam’s speech :— 

“The last public document to which Roosevelt gave his name 
was written from his sick bed in the hospital. I had been to see 
him from time to time, but on this occasion he had sent for me, 
and I had the pleasure of making the visit in company with 
Dr. Manning. Roosevelt said there was something he wanted 
me to do for him. ‘ While I was in the White House, I made a 
statement which I now want to correct. I have changed my 
mind in regard to a matter of some importance.’ He was 
referring to an utterance made while he was President in regard 
to the relations of the United States with England. He had 
taken the ground that we should, of course, always maintain a 
friendly association with Great Britain, and that such association 
was important on more grounds than one. He said further, 
however, that even in our relations with England there were 
some things in regard to which we should make reservation. 
Issues might arise in which the national honour would be involved. 
‘I was not ready,’ he continued, ‘ at that time to agree that we 
should be ready to submit every possible issue to arbitration. 
I want, however, to say to-day that no issue can arise between 
the United States and Great Britain which ought not to be 
settled, and which cannot be settled in friendly conference, or 
if the conference may not be successful, be settled by arbitration. 
Between England and ourselves there must be no non-justiciable 
question. This is essential for the interests of the English- 
speaking peoples of the world, and I believe it is important, if 
not essential, for the safety and peace of the world itself. I 
want to tell the public that 1 have changed my mind on this 
matter.’ ‘There need be no difficulty,’ 1 said. ‘When I get 
back to the office, I will put certain questions to you in a letter, 
and I will see to it that your answer to my letter reaches the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic.’ My letter went to Roose- 
velt the next day, and his answer came to me a day later. It 
was published widely through the United States and Great 
Britain. The letter would in any case have secured in England 
sympathetic attention, but as it reached the papers by mail just 
at the time the news of Roosevelt's death came by cable, it 
It was his last word to the English 


carried special emphasis. 
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this letter: ‘This war has brought home to the great majority 
of the thinking men of this country the fact that tho English- 
speaking peoples possess, in common, both ideals and interests. 
We can best do our duty as member of the Family of Nations, 
to maintain peace and justice throughout the world, by first 
rendering it impossible that the peace between ourselves can 
ever be broken. . . . There is no reason why there should not 
be on the two sides of the Atlantic the same relation for peace 
that has for a century obtained on the two sides of the Great 
Lakes. . We should say that under no circumstances shall 
there ever be a resort to war between the United States and the 
British Empire, and that no question can ever arise between 
them that cannot be settled in judicial fashion, in some such 
manner as questions between States of our own Union would 
be settled.’ ” 

I was, of course, aware of the letter and fully realized 
its significance, but it is greatly enhanced by the conversa- 
tion recorded above. Not only is the confession very 
remarkable, as also very characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt, 
but it shows, as I believe, a change of attitude not only in 
him, but in the bulk of men who can best be described as 
like-minded with him. 

At any rate, this voice from the grave—for such it really 
is—is bound to have a marked and gradually intensified 
effect on American public opinion. Mr. Roosevelt’s fame, 
like that of most great men, is probably about to suffer a 
temporary eclipse. The period immediately following 
a great man’s death is always a blind spot. 
ever, there is certain to be a strong reaction, and one 
which will make Theodore Roosevelt once more the hero 
of his countrymen. Then every word, and especially 
every word of his last few days on earth, will be esteemed. 

Nobody who did not know Roosevelt intimately, and 
appreciate his spirit and his way of looking at things, 
can realize quite the full significance of his change of mind. 
There never was a man who felt more strongly about 
the honour of his country, about the necessity of retaining 
its absolute freedom of action, and about the need of 
preserving its rights intact in every possible way. He 
may be said not merely to have accepted Washington’s 
prohibition of entangling alliances, but to have carried that 
prouibition farther than the founder of the Republic. Yet, 
like the wise and patriotic man he was, we see him on his 
death-bed deliberately, and after mature thought, exempt- 
ing the relations of this country with his own from the 
inhibition, and placing them upon what I have ventured 
to call the non-foreign relations basis. That is, of course, 
all any sane believer in the English-speaking movement 
could possibly want. No wise man on either side of the 
Atlantic wants any alliance, either entangling or unen- 
tangling, or any formal statute or pact, which would 
interfere with the absolute sovereignty of either the British 
Empire or the American people. All we want is that it 


that neither country is foreign to the other, that our | 
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relations are never foreign relations, that we, the English- 
speaking peoples, desire and intend no hostility to the rest 
of the world, and that we recognize the fact of our kinship 
and its consequences. The first consequence is that, if 
we ever come to hostilities, which may God in His mercy 
avert, it will be civil war and not foreign war. 

In a word, and as an American once said to me outside 
my tent on the Roman road to Galilee: ‘“ We will go by 
the Arab proverb, ‘I and my brother quarrel with our 
cousin, but we and our cousin stand together against the 
That may sound a little cryptic, but if you 
think it out it exactly fits the case. 

How at was Roosevelt’s change of 
it required the convulsion and the illumination of the 
(reat War to bring about the change, I can best show 
by recording a very interesting and, at the time, rather 
sappointing conversation which I had with Roosevelt 
in the White House in the beginning of December, 1902, 
and the arrangements were being made for the 
appointment of the Alaskan Commission. I put the 
point I have just made about our special relations with 
a and expressed my own opinion that, though 

England nor America could make an absolute 


arbitration treaty 


world.’ ” 


or; 


while 


neither 

imitations—with any foreign Power, sch a pact could 
be made between the two branches of the English-speaking 
race. Roosevelt, though he did it in a sympathetic 
way, rather to my chagrin demurred and expressed the 
feeling that there were, or might be, matters upon which 
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America could not allow arbitration even with the British 
Empire. He spoke so earnestly and so frankly that, 
though he did not convert me, I did not push the matter, 
but left it as one of those points where friends have to 
reconcile themselves to the feeling on each side that the 
other man, for a wonder, lacks vision. 

It was characteristic of Roosevelt’s character that, 
when he did change his mind, he did not slide or “ sneak ” 
into the change, but gave it forth boldly and generously 
and without the slightest pretence, such as a weaker man 
might have made, that his new view was really something 
which he had always meant, though he might have ex- 
pressed it rather badly, and so on, and so on. That was 
not Roosevelt's way. When he acknowledged a change of 
view or admitted an error he did it thoroughly. Those 
words of Roosevelt’s, “* Between tngland and ourselves there 
must be no non-justiciable que stion,’ is one of the things 
that ought to be written in the biggest and boldest gold 
letters on the entrance of the State Department in Wash- 
ington, over the door of the Foreign Office in England, 
over the doors of the Senate Chamber and the House of 
Representatives, and over the doors of both Houses of 
Parliament. Such a motto once accepted and maintained, 
whatever the consequences, would do more for the peace 
of the world and the obliteration of the arbitrament of 
war than a wilderness of Covenants and Leagues of Nations. 


| I do not say this in contempt of, or in opposition to, the 


existing League of Nations. I think the League not 
only has great merits and great uses, but, if it is fairly 
treated, will gradually increas» this usefulness. Still, the 
essential thing is the understanding between England and 
America. That once firmly established and understood, 
America can be left quite free to stand outside the League 
of Nations without feeling that the interests of international 
peace are suffering. Nobody is going to break the peace of 
the world in face of the handfasting of America and 
Britain to prevent such action. If we two are the guardians 
of the things placed in the trusteeship of the League of 
Nations, one of whom stands inside and the other outside 
the door, we have gone a long way to prevent wars of 


aggression, indeed, all forms of war except civil war. 
For that malady there can, of course, be no remedy. 


There ought, indeed, to be none. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, the total abolition of the possibility of civil 
war would mean civil slavery. 

Loe Stra 
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POLAND REVISITED. 


M* last visit to Warsaw was on the eve of its fall in 
pi? 1915. Few things were more poignant than to 


shall be clearly understood both here and in America | 


| and 
view, and how | 


| pass away like a dream end me lt back into an his 


that is, a treaty with no restrictions | 


Here was a nation 


pass through Warsaw before the War. 
and only 


with foreign frontiers passing over its heart, 
stirred by this dissection into the acutest sense of nation- 
ality in Europe. For, though Poland no longer appeared 
on the map, there remained the body politic of the Polish 
people, with its own language, traditions, institutions 
and a distinctive morale of its own. 


If the traveller remembers this, he will feel at every turn 


| that the return to a united political existence is of itself, 
however won, an enormous recovery. 


It cannot be merely 
a wholesale simplification. We 
Life can go its own way. 
further detail 


was 


called an advance; it is 
breathe freely after a nightmare. 
This comes first, before one can pass 
comparison, That there should be 
inevitable. Without it the Poles would not be normal—let 
alone that they certainly would not be Polish. But at 
every turn detail has to be faced. The hundred and fifty 
odd years of servitude, in their vital effects, 


+ 
LO 


exaltation 


do not simply 


tor 


le past. 











To start with, we were everywhere in Warsaw struck 
with the slovenliness of public organization. Quite apart 
from polities, and without any detinite challenge of it, the 
new authority does not vet function. It is therefore very 
dificult for a trave ller to get through tl » ordinary rout } 

lof his arrangements. The educated clas now in its 
own house, but has not set the house in or Whether 
and if so how this reacts in the great stretches of non- 
Polish territory which the Government has taken over is a 
question whose answer [ can only guess. ‘Th ucated class 
is, anvhow, living under a very great financial pressure 
Li lustry was dismantled by the Germans during the War, 
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and by severance from the Russian empire has lost its 
enormous Eastern market, stretching to the Pacific. It 
gains, no doubt, in part from the extraordinary costliness 
of all imported products, and it is thus receiving a good 
deal of impetus, whether serious or momentary. The 
peasants, who are the vast majority of the population, are 
well off for necessaries, and certainly seem to desire before 
all things peace and order. 

Poland, in a special sense, has an immensely difficult 
task of reconstruction. It is, in the first instance, a task 
- of reunification. Three sets of instincts of morale, three 
sets of legal institutions, thice sets of economic conditions 
have got to be put together and welded into a new whole. 
For instance, the Poles of Poznan, who have been through 
the practical German school with much the same effect 
as the Czechoslovaks, feel something like a contempt for 
the slipshod ways of some of their other fellow-countrymen. 
It is like reuniting Piedmont to Naples. In this respect, 
it is at least a great asset that, underneath the varieties 
of superimposed foreign rule, the Code Napoléon, even in 
“ Russian’ Poland, has continued to govern the ordinary civil 
life of the country. On the other hand, all sorts of exiernal 
connexions, sometimes of the most far-reaching kind, have, 
in economics, been replaced by a narrow unity. Poland is 
a small country and has hardly any natural outlet ; this 
is a poor substitute for connexions which, for ‘“ Russian ” 
Poland, reached to the Pacific and gave the “ Russian ” 
Poles (relatively much more capable than their Russian 
neighbours) the opportunity of playing such a réle in the 
Russian Empire as the Scots have played in our own. 

The same difficulty of reunification comes out in party 
— Korfanti, demagogue son of a Silesian workman, 

as spent his life fighting the Prussians tooth and nail for 
Polish nationalism. Dmowski, generally admitted to 
be much the ablest professional politician in Poland, has 
used perhaps an even heavier hand in his struggle with the 
vast but flabby officialism of Russia. Pilsudski, in the 
ranks of the revolutionaries, has fought all his life for 
liberty and unity against Austria. Dmowski is at present 
Cincinnatus with the plough, holding himself in reserve, 
but the other two men were engaged in a sharp contest 
during our visit. There is as yet no constitutionally elected 
Diet. The existing Convention, of which we attended a 
session, is divided almost equally into Lefts and Rights. 
Under pressure of military anxieties from East and from 
West, Pilsudski asked for an increase of the army, which had 
been reduced from 600,000 to about 300,000. This increase a 
Ministry representing the Right half of the House did not see 
its way to afford, and it was dismissed by Pilsudski as Chief 
of the State. A new Ministry relying on the Lefts was almost 
immediately defeated by some five votes. Hereupon the 
Rights put forward as their candidate for the Premiership 
their most militant man, Korfanti. Pilsudski has resisted, 
apparently with success. It is likely that a Cabinet of 
compromise will very shortly be appointed; but there 
have been conflicts between workmen and students, and 
we witnessed a Very orderly demonstration organized in 
favour of Pilsudski by the Polish Party of Socialists. 
There are some elements of a Centre in the Cracow Party 
of the Right (represented by some twelve Members), which 
with votes so nearly balanced, has been able to do much 
to decide the issue. 

In the middle of this crisis, I was very greatly impressed 
by a detailed conversation, outside the scope of party 
politics, which Marshal Pilsudski was so kind as to accord 
to me. His democracy is one which rests on securing, as 
in England, the greatest initiative for each individual, 
just as the intelligent general wishes to get the most 
out of each of his men. Beneath party politics he sees 
everywhere in Europe two fundamental facts—extreme 
tiredness and badly shaken nerves. For Poland he sees 
at least two great assets. The country has gained so 
much more than it could dare to hope for, that all are 
deeply anxious not to risk the recovered unity. Meanwhile 
the object-lesson of Bolshevism, not merely read of as 
with us, but beneath the eyes, with all its details of typhus 
and, far worse, of complete social demoralization, has filled 
the million of Poles returned from Russia with disgust 
for the conditions which they have witnessed there and has 
produced a general and national reaction towards self- 
discipline, which is closely connected with the distinctive 
religion (Roman Catholic) of Poland. 








This is to the good, but no Pole has expressed to us any 
reasoned confidence in the present settlement of territory 
eastwards, by which Poland has diluted herself with almost 
a half of non-Polish population. Most of them simply 
pass over this question with silence. The map is a glaring 
contradiction of the ethnographic claim which the Poles 
put forward up to 1917. The “historic” claim now 
substituted, the claim to the frontiers of the old kingdom at 
its greatest extent, is one which can only rest on historical 
events and can be upset by them. As it stands, the ques- 
tion must lead sooner or later to a new war. The best that 
is hoped is that the new Poland will have time to con- 
solidate itself first. I can see no security for Poland if 
both Germany and Russia are hostile to her, and at 
present Germany’s hostility is sure and Russia’s is more 
than justified. Meanwhile, inside, Poland has to deal 
with her enormous Jewish question. The Jews naturally 
— big units to small ones, and Poles anxiously seek to 
imit the rights of Jewish initiative, for instance in edu- 
cation, within the narrow boundaries of Poland. In 
Russia, the vengeance for this policy has been something 
very like Jewish rule. That Polish nationality is one of 
the toughest in Europe, that the Poles have a culture and 
self-discipline of their own, was proved by their struggle 
in servitude, but there is no shutting one’s eyes to the 
difficulties with which they have still to deal. 

BERNARD ParEs. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


rFXHE British Public, even that very small portion of 

it that we call cultivated, has recently and most 
justly been admonished for its ignorant neglect of archi- 
tecture. The spokesmen for the new Architecture Club 
have said hard and salutary things of both Press and 
public, but have also added advice and action to their 
criticism. Now that even the “ Registered Reader ”’ 
appears to have been genuinely stirred by the proposal to 
rebuild the Bank of England an unusual opportunity seems 
to have come to the Club for the exercise of its function as 
guide in matters of public amenity. 

Some corporate declaration would no doubt also be 
welcomed by the Bank’s Governors, who are clearly aware 
of their responsibility to the public as trustees of a national 
monument. Their chief trust, however, is of course a 
financial one, and we can have but small patience with 
the fanatical archaeologists who insist that the fabric of 
the Bank must be held sacred and untouchable and that 
its owners must on no account lay hands on it no matter 
how the cramped and inadequate old building may hamper 
their business. It may be taken as settled that the Bank 
is in urgent need of greatly increased and more conveniently 
arranged accommodation and that further decentralization 
is impracticable. There are already some half-dozen 
departments of the Bank scattered about the City to the 
great embarrassment of its business, and it is partly with 
the object of concentrating some of these satellite offices 
within the main building that reconstruction and expansion 
are now proposed. A bank has special and peculiar needs 
that make a scattered organization particularly wasteful 
and inefficient as well as tiresome, seeing that so much of 
its intricate business demands personal interviews and the 
inspection and checking of all sorts of books and documents. 
Any policy that sacrificed efficiency to sentiment is surely 
as undesirable as it is impossible when it is our national 
finances that are involved. 

Sir John Soane was an exceedingly able architect and an 
ingenious and sometimes inspired experimenter both in 
construction and in design, as is made manifest in the 
present Bank buildings. Based on Greek work, his highly 
individual style was developed with a rare economy of 
means and an exploitation of structural lines that was 
masterly. In the domed and vaulted chambers of which 
he was so fond one clearly feels his delighted preoccupation 
with the logical beauty of structural articulation either 
with or without a dress of quite frankly superficial 
decoration, perhaps scored in the plaster or even merely 
painted on. 

The Bank is interesting to architects as a notable piece 
of pioneering, though in much of his most characteristic 
work its ingenious oslanes proved to be a leader without 
a following. To the layman Soane’s designs seem to possess 
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a certain meagre “sadness” and, being largely carried 
out in plaster, his London interiors are admittedly not 
very festive-looking in their usually dingy condition. 
Certainly no work by so interesting an architect should 
be lightly destroyed, and the Bank authorities have in- 
structed their architects, Mr. Baker and Mr. Troup, to 
preserve whatever of the present remarkable and historic 
labyrinth may be found compatible with a radical rebuild- 
ing. That surely is as far as it is reasonable for the 
Governors to go, and those who protest that the instructions 
should limit the architects to doing the best that they 
can without disturbing Soane’s work would seem to have 
lost all sense of proportion. 

We have recently been assured that we now have amongst 
us architects fit to be compared with those of any age in 
our past history and that it is only opportunities that they 
lack. If that be so (and we are disposed to believe it), 
why should we assume that any operation on the Bank— 
the heart of the City—must prove architecturally fatal 
and not beneficial ? Both Mr. Baker and Mr. Troup have 
given us proof of their high ability elsewhere, and they 
have put forward an ingenious yet reasonable plan for the 
Bank’s enlargement by building a tall keep within the 
old low ramparts. It is necessarily tentative, and the 
elevations obviously need more thought, but on the whole 
we should be inclined to mark the projet “ Approved— 
submit scheme in more detail, with revisions.” 

In conclusion, we should like to express our appreciation 
of the Bank’s enlightened courtesy in putting its proposals 
to the public vote by furnishing the Press with such business- 
like plans and notes as have come to us. We get the archi- 
tecture that we deserve, and if public opinion in such 
matters can only be sufficiently educated, we shall soon 
have buildings of a more civilized sort by firmly black- 
balling and ostracizing the barbarous. 





HOURS WITH OTTERS. 


i a letter, published by a provincial newspaper not 
long ago, a correspondent told a curious anecdote. 
A certain farmer, when walking along a river bank, 
was attacked—so ran the tale—by two otters, an adult 
female and a young cub. The astonished man laid about 
him lustily with his “ bull-stick ’—a remarkably obliterat- 
ing.weapon—one stroke from which eventually settled the 
cub, whereupon the elder made off. One can well imagine 
that most people who know the “wily otter” would 
dismiss the story offhand, as too absurd to be worth a 
moment’s consideration. Yet it is not altogether incom- 
prehensible. One might venture to suggest that what 
actually happened was this :— 

The man, approaching up wind and probably under 
cover, stumbled upon the cub, who, as the local phrase 
goes, was “ sunning” himself on the bank. Startled, and 
unable to get home quickly enough, the little fellow showed 
fight, as the young of preying animals usually do when 
cornered. The mother, oe amongst the sedges near by, 
otter-like, rushed in to get the cub away. The farmer, in 
his excitement, probably anticipated the alleged attack. 
In that case there is nothing so very remarkable about it. 
I have been told the far more extraordinary story of a dog- 
otter who one day persistently followed a fisherman, 
attracted, as the latter supposed, by his well-filled creel. 
It sounds like a fisherman’s yarn, one is doubtless tempted 
to remark; but the incident, as told to me, is strictly 
authentic I believe. 

“He followed me across several fields,” said my infor- 
mant, “ so closely that I could have touched him with my 
rod many times. But, when I called a man who was work- 
ing at a hedge not far away to come and see him, he sprang 
away as if shot, and was under water in a trice.” Then, 
seeing my look of compassionate incredulity, he volunteered 
the following simple explanation : “ He was blind, I think, 
and starving; hence his interest in my basket. Most 
likely he winded nothing save the fish, his senses being 
blunted, and, until I spoke, had no idea that he was 
following a human being.” 

If any creature exists that is more difficult—one might 
almost say more impossible—to observe than the otter is I 
should like to make its acquaintance. Even when following 
him season after season into his most remote haunts and 
breeding-places one can glean but little information. 





He is so unapproachable and, above all, so exceedingly 
wary. His senses are of necessity marvellously keen, being 
trained to detect the slightest movement under the deep, 
dark hovers or amongst the tangled water-weeds, where 
lurks his slippery prey, and the man who would catch him 
unawares must be a master of woodcraft indeed. Occasion- 
ally of an early morning, when the white mist—the river’s 
breath—lies thick, an observant walker beside lonely 
streams may catch sight of a shadowy form stealing along 
the bank with a curious, gliding, undulating action. Or, 
more frequently perhaps, in the drowsy heat of a late 
midsummer afternoon, one may observe movement—for 
it will be little more—from the top of some sunny boulder, 
which all at once appears to subside into the stream, leaving 
only an oily wave which, mingling with the ripples, is lost 
in its turn. That is the otter all over, and about as much 
as one usually sees of him. 

Though capable of great activity on land, and given to 
long wandering when herbage is sweet and summer nights 
tempt him forth, the otter is no runner, and, if surprised 
far afield, he falls an easy victim to the most heavy-footed 
pursuer. In the water he is really at home, and there 
only may be seen at his best. As he swims deep and silent, 
or passes up or down the shallows, gliding along the river- 
bed, neither running nor swimming, choosing, as a rule, 
some narrow channel close under the bank, where the flow 
is smoothest and strongest—his movements, which very 
much resemble the rippling motion of the water itself, are 
invested with a lithe and sinuous grace which bafiles 
description. 

But, beautiful swimmer as he is, the otter is not 
amphibious. Breathe he must, or drown; and when 
hunted, if barricaded out of his holts and strongholds, he is 
eventually compelled to land, where his enemies have him 
at their mercy. Under water he is comparatively safe, 
and, being aware of this, he has developed a very clever 
trick. When hard-pressed for air, and fearful of showing 
his unfortunate face to the hostile crowd, he rises to the 
surface, if possible, under cover of overhanging bushes 
or amongst thick bulrushes, and there remains, until 
discovered, with nothing save his little black nose above 
water-level. This, if noticed at all, so closely resembles a 
stub or a piece of floating bark that the most practised eye 
is frequently deceived. 

Some naturalists maintain that an otter does not dig his 
own burrow or holt, being content to occupy the disused 
quarters of other animals. This, with apologies to anybody 
who may disagree with me, is an entirely unwarrantable 
contention. True, he sometimes “lies up” in a con- 
venient rabbit-burrow—more frequently, indeed, than 
most people dream of—and, of course, being no excavator 
as compared with some creatures, he gladly uses any 
natural stronghold that may be available. But the real 
home of the otter, the impregnable, waterlogged holt, 
must be of his own tunnelling, for what other animal 
would require such a fastness? It is an ingeniously 
devised dwelling enough, with entrances or exits under 
water, while the habitable part—containing sometimes a 
rough bed of rushes, not unlike a badger’s “ mattress ” 
—lies high and dry, and is protected, whenever possible, 
by big roots or boulders which make long work for spade 
and crowbar. 

Generally speaking—there is no hard-and-fast rule in 
these matters—bitch-otters, like vixens, shun the main 
holts when choosing nurseries for their young. Whether 
this is done for fear of their own kind, or under the 
impression that by avoiding well-known haunts they 
stand a better chance of escaping the arch-enemy, man, 
were hard to say. A hover under an alder or willow at 
some quiet and unsuspicious-looking bank of the stream, 
a rabbit-burrow near the bank, a disused waterway— 
these, or almost any place where one is least likely to 
look for them, may be selected. 

According to the books, otter cubs arrive in March. 
So far as my own experience serves, however, a great 
many litters are laid down in autumn. I remember well 
a somewhat pathetic incident that occurred when hunting 
upon the turbulent Yarty late in September, many years 
ago. I was a mere schoolboy at the time. Indeed, it 
was the last day of the midsummer holidays, a circum- 
stance which doubtless helped to fix the date in my mind. 
After an uneventful start hounds marked in a dry drain 
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which opened fifty yards from the river bank. Terriers 
confirming the statement, tools were requisitioned, but, 
although daylight was let in at several points, the quarry 
still refused to budge. 

Two or three watchers, including the writer, were 
stationed at the lower end of the drain, which was merely 
a covered ditch leading to the river. The yap of the 
terrier, drawing nearer, kept all eyes fixed upon the 
entrance, where at long last the otter appeared. The way 
was clear and we waited, confidently expecting her to 
“bolt.” She could not see us, for a low bank inter- 
vened, and we had full time to observe her in detail. 
One so seldom gets the chance to study a wild creature 
at really close quarters that impressions, thus gained, 
stamp themselves indelibly upon the memory. To this 
day I can recall the expression of her quaint, blunt face 
as she stood there, so strained, so infinitely furtive, and 
yet withal so plucky and resourceful. 

After standing for a few seconds, flairing the air and 
listening, she popped back, much to our disappointment, 
and we naturally concluded that her heart had failed her. 
But it was not so. She had come out, it transpired, to 
survey the land, and a minute later she reappeared, this 
time carrying a very young cub, little bigger than a rat, 
with which she ran quickly down the slope and over the 
bank, bound doubtless for some secure holt under the 
alders. I am glad’ to be able to add that a general 
move-off was made immediately, leaving the brave little 
mother to move her remaining cubs in peace. 

Whether this animal is really as destructive on the 
salmon-streams as anglers affirm is a matter of opinion. 
Doubtless he preys upon the easiest game, and, so far as I 
have been able to observe, eels figure largely on his bill of 
fare. Upon one occasion I saw a hunted otter stop deliber- 
ately and do a bit of fishing on his own account, serenely 
indifferent to hounds thundering away upstream. But 
even this accomplished fisherman experiences some diffi- 
culty in making a living on large rivers, where the nimble 
trout, at any rate, have all the best of the argument. 
Hence his partiality for mere brooks and tributary waters, 
where eels and small fry generally are both abundant and 
easily procurable. Indeed, the deep, main streams are the 
final refuge rather than the chosen domain of the otter race. 

Dovueias Gorpon. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


THE CITY AND THE CONFERENCE. 
FURTHER SLUMP IN THE MARK. — INVESTMENT 
STOCKS REACT—TRADE FIGURES—ECONOMIC 
CONUNDRUMS—AN INTERESTING BOOK. 
(To tHe Epirér or tHe “‘ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The present dullness of the Stock Markets, and still 
more the demoralization of the Foreign Exchanges, testify 
to the serious view taken by the City of the break-up 
of the Reparations Conference. During the week the 
German mark, which at the time of the Armistice was 
nomiaally about 70 to the £ and which only a year 
ago was 308 to the £, was quoted on one day at 
4,725 to the £. To express the depreciation in 
another form the mark, which previous to the War was about 
the equivalent of the English shilling, is now quoted at the 
rate of about 20 marks to the penny. Moreover, other 
Foreign Exchanges have weakened in sympathy and the 
Austrian krone has virtually become waste paper, the 
quotation of 250,000 kronen to the £, as compared with the 
pre-War quotation of about 24 to the £, being a purely 
nominal one. Indeed, wherever any external commercial 
dealings are now conducted on Austrian account they are 
usually in terms of foreign currency, the Austrian krone 
having become quite useless as a basis of trading. 
* * * * 

I have written so frequently concerning this problem of 
the demoralized Foreign Exchanges that I do not propose 
to make any lengthy comments this week upon the possible 
effect of the break-up of the Conference on the international 
economic and financial situation. In a few sentences, 
however, I will give you the City’s view of the matter. 
Business men are not exactly disposed to make a tragedy 
of the affair in the sense that any real rupture with France 











‘ striking indeed. 


a. 
is anticipated. Indeed, rightly or wrongly, business 
circles do not expect France at the present juncture to take 
any independent action such as would be involved in g 
march to the Ruhr. On the other hand, the reason 
why the City regrets the abortive character of the 
recent Conference and the manner of its break-up is that 
the whole economic situation in Europe is so critical ; 
not only is there no room for disagreement between the 
Allies, but the most complete unanimity and the most 
carefully conceived combined action are required if further 
economic disaster in Europe is to be averted. The policy 
of drift has already been pursued to a dangerous point and 
it looks as though its continuance might speedily bring 
very serious misfortunes. 
* * 

As to what may be described as the merits of the 
divergence of opinion between France and Great Britain 
at the present moment, the City’s view can also be very 
briefly expressed. From a business standpoint there is 
much to be said for the attitude of our own Government, 
which is based upon a recognition of the extreme gravity 
of the economic crisis in Europe and a belief in the neces- 
sity for an improvement in the position in Germany 


as a means of relieving the situation in Europe 
(including France) as a whole. The City believes, 
however, that the Government has been most un- 


fortunate in its handling of the situation. By the 
publication of the Balfour Note the recent Conference was 
foredoomed to failure from the outset. The folly of the 
Note in its relation to America has been fully exposed 
in leading articles in the Spectator, but even its provisions 
for completely cancelling the German reparation pay- 
ments to this country were equally unwise. At the 
present juncture the declaration of such a policy was 
quite uncalled for and it was certainly calculated to cause 
misgivings on the part of France as to our having a bias 
in Germany’s favour. Moreover, having regard to the 
great extent of German balances abroad, it is felt that the 
French demand for additional guarantees from Germany 
in return for the granting of a moratorium should have 
received more sympathetic support from the British 
Authorities than it appears to have obtained. 
*” o * * 

Considering the amount of attention given to the break 
up of the Conference and the serious eflect produced upon 
the Foreign Exchanges, it can scarcely be said that the 
Stock Markets have suffered very much. Prices of high-class 
investment stocks, and of a good many foreign loans, 
are lower than a week ago ; and English Railways, in which 
there was a considerable bull account, have reacted. The 
setback, however, has been quite moderate, and in some 
of the more speculative sections, such as Home Industrials, 
Oil Shares, and South African Mines, the firmer tendency 
and the greater activity to which I referred last week 
have been again displayed. Moreover, the setback 
in gilt-edged securities probably owes its origin quite 
as much to the ‘firmer tendency apparent in the 
Money Market as to the continued anxiety concerning 
the economic position of Europe. I have frequently 
emphasized in your columns the extent to which 
the strength of gilt-edged stocks has been connected 
with the cheapness of money, and the manner in 
which the slightest indication of a hardening of money 
rates affects Stock Exchange values seems to contirm 
that view. 

7 * * * 

Both in this connexion and also by way of supplementing 
the reference in an earlier paragraph to German balances 
abroad, there are one or two features in the Trade Returns 
for July, and for the first seven months of this year, which 
are worth noting. The Returns themselves are encouraging, 
the Exports showing an increase in value for the month 
of over £17,000,000 as compared with last year. Any 
expansion in the Imports has been in raw materials, as if 
business men were replenishing stocks in anticipation of in- 
creased export trade later on. Moreover, while it is true that 
the expansion in the trade figures is largely due to compari- 
son with the period of the coal strike last year, it has also to 
be remembered that there has been in the meantime a 
further fall in commodity prices, so that the expansion in 
trade as measured in quantities, and not in values, is very 
In fact, it would be rather interesting 
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to know the answer to what is a veritable conundrum 
in the trade figures. As measured in quantity, or in 
actual tonnage in shipping entered and cleared, the 
figures for the past seven months are greater even than 
for the so-called boom period of 1920, when unemployment 
was non-existent. How comes it, then, that with two 
millions unemployed, the turnover in trade, as measured 
in quantity, should be greater than it was two years ago ? 
No doubt a partial answer is to be found in the fact that 
profits were then greater and manufacturers were busy 
in anticipating demands which came abruptly to a stop 
before the year 1920 was over. Still, the figures of the 
Trade Returns are very striking and suggestive, and, 
incidentally (even allowing for the fall in the prices of 
commodities), they may, perhaps, partially explain the 
slightly firmer tendency in the Money Market. 

A further point in the Trade Returns is the great 
increase shown in our dealings with Germany. For the 
first six months of last year our exports to Germany 
amounted in value to about £7,000,000, while for the 
first six months of this year they were over £14,000,000, 
and this tendency to expand was even more pronounced 
during the month of July, the value of our exports to that 
country being something like three times the figure for the 
previous year. Indeed, in one or two items the advance 
is even more striking, for, to take coal alone, the value of 
exports to Germany for the one month of July was 
£1,135,000 as against only £26,000 a year ago. It is true 
that comparison was affected by the coal strike; but, 
even so, the expansion in our shipments to Germany 
surpasses that to any other country. How have these 
exports been paid for by Germany? Do they, in a sense, 
explain the fresh slump in the mark, or have they been 
paid for out of the large balances which Germany is credited 
with possessing in so many countries ? 

* * * * 

An interesting modern text-book on The London Money 
Market (Publishers, Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) has 
recently made its appearance, the author being Mr. William 
F. Spalding, who is well known as a writer on foreign 
exchange. This, however, is the first book which Mr. 
Spalding has written dealing directly with the Money 
Market as a whole, and the need for such a work at the 
present time is all the greater because of the changes 
which the War has brought to the daily operations of 
Lombard Street. There is always something fascinating 
in the history of an individual who has become famous, 
and this atmosphere of romance is by no means lacking 
in the case of the growth of an industry. If only, therefore, 
by reason of the extent to which the prestige of this 
country has been linked with its premier position in banking 
and finance there will be many who will be glad to read 
Mr. Spalding’s interesting record of the beginnings and 
subsequent progress of the London Money Market. Need- 
less to say, however, his book is something more than an 
historical survey, as the actual workings of the Money 
Market of to-day are explained in language easily to be 
understood, even by the tyro in all matters of finance.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Lhe City, August 16th, Artuur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ee 
FROM DUBLIN TO BELFAST. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You, who have championed so energetically the causes of 
North-East Ulster and of the Southern Irish Loyalists, may, 
perhaps, be interested in the impressions of one of the latter 
who found himself recently swept by good fortune, in the nick 
of time, from Dublin to Belfast. 

For thirty-nine years Dublin had been my home. [I liked its 
good-humoured, easy-going ways, I had made and kept many 
valued friends amongst its inhabitants, there is hardly one of 
its important streets which is not enriched for me by some 
pleasant memory. It was only natural that I should share, 
to some extent, the fecling which (quite apart from politics) 
Dublin entertains towards Belfast—a feeling not unlike that 
which Edinburgh holds towards Glasgow, that its rival, obviously 
more vitalized and prosperous, owes its worldly success to 





certain blatant qualities, objectionable in themselves, and utterly 
inconsistent with any refinement or dignity in its citizens. It 
used to be told of a Dublin man, transferred by his firm to 
the North, that as the day of departure drew nigh the spirits 
of himself and all his family fell steadily towards zero, until, 
on the last night in the old house, the general gloom so infected 
his youngest daughter that she concluded her evening prayer 
thus: “ And now, dear God, good-bye ; we're going to Belfast 
to-morrow.” [I cannot say that in making a similar change 
felt that I was passing altogether outside the domain of Provi- 
dence, but I did feel when I left Dublin that I was about to settle 
in a city which, to me, was much more alien than London. 

The first enlightenment came not long after the train crossed 
the border. On a tiny two-roomed cottage, with rough walls 
and thatched roof, I suddenly saw displayed proudly a Union 
Jack; and as we drew nearer Belfast I saw more and more, 
here floating from lofty flagstaffs, there fluttering from the tops 
of telegraph poles or peeping from the very summit of trees. 
It was suddenly borne in upon me that without leaving my 
native country I had actually entered a land where the symbol 
of the British Empire was held in honour. I wonder if your 
readers, who take the Flag as a matter of course, even a little 
lightly as part of their birthright, will realize quite what that 
means to a man who has spent nearly all his life in a town where 
it could not be flown without insult and where its mere mention 
in a theatre was enough to provoke a riot. If they can, they 
will understand why the Ulsterman flaunts it so defiantly on 
the Twelfth of July, when he remembers the great traditions 
of his race—and the enemy waiting at his gates. 

The whole moral atmosphere of Belfast is different from that 
of Dublin. It is bracing where its rival is relaxing, energetic 
where its rival is somnolent, law-abiding where its rival is essen- : 
tially lawless, This last may seem a hard saying to those who 
have heard so much of the Belfast outrages, yet it is only the 
bare fact. In every large town there must be an untamed 
element and a criminal element to whom times of difficulty 
for the civil government come as an opportunity ; setting aside 
the disturbances due to these—and they were repressed as 
vigorously as those originated by political opponents—the 
troubles in Belfast have been caused solely by the hostile 
* patriots’ ; and the proof is this, that when the gunmen found 
congenial work for their hands in the South the outrages ceased. 
During the eight weeks I have been in Belfast there was no more 
evidence of crime than you would find in Kensington. Once 
in that period [ returned to Dublin, and the two nights I spent 
there were broken by the continual rattle of rifle fire, coming, 
apparently, from all quarters of the city. 

An American journalist who was recently in Ireland and 
honoured me by interviewing me for some obscure reason of his 
own, interjected into our talk the remark, “ I notice a peculiarity 
, you speak of your fellow-citizens as if they 
I apologized for my apparent 





of yours, Mr. 
were animals in a menagerie.” 
assumption of superiority to my countrymen; but during my 
last two days in Dublin, as I walked along the quays and remem- 
bered happier times under British rule, when [ used to pause 
opposite Capel Street to admire the graceful sweep of the river 
closed by the imposing pile of the Four Courts on the west 
and the splendid Custom House on the east, and when I saw 
the two gaping ruins that represented these two magnificent 
buildings now, I asked myself how otherwise could one talk 
of a people that proclaimed the restoration of its freedom by 
burning its own cities and devastating its own country. 
Belfast is exercising its new right of Self-Determination for 
better purposes than arson or murder. It is building up, not 
tearing down. Look into any of the Ministries of Northern 
Ireland and you will find none of the traditional sluggishness 
of a Government Department. The men are active, alert, keen 
on their work, each intent on making his own job a success 
and helping his colleagues to make theirs a success also. In 
business life it is the same. Ask in a Belfast shop for some 
article you want, and if the assistants behind the counter cannot 
supply you with it, or get it for you without delay, they will 
take pains to direct you to some other shop where you will 
getit. Iwas told that Belfast men were uncivil and disobliging ; 
it is true that their manner is often brusque, but underneath the 
abrupt word and sharp voice there is a very genuine desire to 
assist and oblige. At any rate I, personally, have encountered 
nothing but kindness and helpfulness here, even in quarters 
where I had no right to expect cither. On my last visit to 
Dublin I was struck by the enormous number of people that 
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seemed to spend their time lounging at street corners with their 
hands in their pockets. I had never paid any particular atten- 
tion to the fact before, simply because it was too familiar to 
be noticed. But the Ulsterman does not lounge with his hands 
in his pockets ; he is going about his business in a hurry ; and 
if you stand in his way he is very sorry to inconvenience you 
but you are apt to be run over just the same. 

The Belfast man, unlike his Southern brother, is no dreamer 
or idealist. He wants to do business in open day and the 
glemour of the Celtic twilight only annoys him ; but he has laid 
to heart President Roosevelt’s maxim: ‘“ Do what you can with 
what you have where you are,” and he is ready to deal fairly 
and even generously with his neighbours across the border if 
they will show that they, too, are prepared to play the game. 
But he is not ready to submit to their Government ; and after 
the events of the past few years who can blame him ? 

It has been my privilege to be admitted to the friendship 
of a Belfast lady who, to me, typifies the finest spirit of her city. 
Struck down eighteen years ago by an incurable disease, she has 
continued for all that dragging time to confront misfortune 
with a steady and cheerful courage, to manage her household 
affairs with efficient thoroughness from her prison couch, to 
join wholeheartedly in all her friends’ joys and sorrows, and to 
interest herself in the affairs of her country, of which she can never 
see more than what lies before her window, with a wider grasp 
and keener intellectual honesty than most men bring to the 
consideration of the political movements with which they are 
daily forced into contact. She is an Ulsterwoman to the core, 
proud of her city, but with none of that provincialism which is 
sometimes the vulnerable pcint of patriotism—the patriotism 
. which thinks its own little corner of the world supreme merely 
because it knows no other. She is a true member of that 
invisible government, of which Ruskin speaks, that is formed 
“ by all energetic and intelligent men, each in his sphere, regu- 
lating the inner will and secret ways of the people, essentially 
forming its character and preparing its fate.” The same stead- 
fastness of mind, less, of course, in degree but constant in quality, 
is the outstanding characteristic of her countrymen. They 
have set themselves to establish law and order in the midst 
of chaos, to suppress crime, to uphold industry and commerce 
and to maintain within the borders of Ireland one corner at 
least where no loyal citizen of the British Empire need feel 
himself a stranger. From what I have seen during the past 
eight weeks I have no doubt that they will succeed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Belfast, August. ZERO. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} ed 

“THE POMP OF POWER” GUESSING 

{To THe Eprtor or tue ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—You suggest that ‘‘ Who was the author of The Pomp of 
Power makes an interesting guessing game.” My guess is that 
he was a Frenchman or something very close. I base my 
argument, not upon gossip, but upon internal evidence, which 
I may thus summarize:—The author writes like a French- 
man with a good but by no means perfect command of English. 
Such phrases as “ Nivelle insisted that the rupture would be 
obtained ” (p. 99), or “in the face of this determined man 
Nivelle ceded” (pp. 114-115), or “‘ Lord Haldane during his 
fugitive repassage at the War Office’’ (p. 124), or the word 
“nationalism ” for “ nationalization” (p. 224), or “‘ correc- 
tion ” for “ correctness ” (p. 185), suggest unmistakably a writer 
who thinks in French and is translating his thoughts into our 
tongue. The casual remark (p. 165), ‘“‘ When Lord Derby came 
to Paris,” is another clue pointing in the same direction. The 
author’s hostility to Lord Haig and Sir William Robertson is 
a commonplace with French rather than English critics. The 
author says that he saw M. Krassin in London and, on his 
behalf, went to Paris to lay certain proposals before 
M. Millerand, who refused to have anything to do with the 
Bolsheviks. It seems unlikely that a private Englishman should 
have taken the trouble to act as an intermediary in Paris for 
the Bolshevik agent. Yet the author suggests that he is an 
English citizen, hints obscurely that he was a member of the 
Unionist War Committee (p. 148), and boasts of his friendship 
with the late Lord Beresford and with Lord Long. He says that 
he is a civilian, but he shows a curious knowledge of some 
military details, such as the official German casualty lists, 
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which must have been supplied by the French War Office, 
Biblical critics might be tempted to solve the problem by 
detecting two separate hands in the book—like the “E.”’ ang 
“J.” narratives which are distinguished in Genesis. 

Another odd piece of internal evidence would seem to tel] 
against a foreign, and for an English, authorship. The writer 
constantly refers to “‘ de Castelnau,” instead of either Castelnau 
or General de Castelnau. Unless General de Castelnau’s name 
is one of those rare exceptions, like De Musset, in which the 
““de’”’ has become absolutely attached to the surname, this is 
an English, or possibly by now a French vulgarism, but cer- 
tainly a vulgarism. The use of “ von” without anything before 
it is, unless I am strangely mistaken, still less allowable 
—still more of a vulgarism—and I was always brought up to 
believe that, though you might and ought to say, Prince von 
Bismarck, or General von Moltke, it was a hideous solecism to 
say von Bismarck or von Moltke. Indeed, I always used to hear 
in my schoolboy days that it was just as absurd, and therefore 
just as bad form, to talk about ‘‘ de Polignac’”’ buying a new 
coach and four as of “‘ Of Bedford ” buying a new horse. Yet 
the author of The Pomp of Power talks of the German 
Generals as “‘ von so-and-so.” Perhaps some of your readers 
can inform me as to what is the post-War usage of “de” 
in France and of “von” in Germany. I should not havo 
been surprised to find these prepositions falling away like the 
mark or the franc, but I am surprised to get a double dose 
of them in these democratic days.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





LORD HENEAGE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
S1r,—I was so shocked to read of the death of Lord Heneage in 
last night’s paper, synchronizing, as it did, with the reference 
to him in my letter to the Spectator published in your issue for 
the week. Of course, I did not know even that Lord Heneage 
was ill when I wrote the letter, and am so very sorry that this 
unfortunate conjuncture should have occurred. I cannot find 
out whether Lord Heneage has been ill for any length of time, 
or whether his death was sudden. I am eure that you share 
with me regret that your paper had gone to press before you 
could cut out the offending paragraph.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epear H. S. Barnes-Avstin. 
1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells, August 12th. 





SINN FEIN CALUMNIES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sitr,—You have rendered a service to Ulster which we very much 
appreciate by exposing, in your issue of August 5th, Mr. A. G, 
Gardiner’s fallacies with regard to the position in Belfast. No 
more outrageous statement has ever been published by a 
responsible journalist than that of Mr. Gardiner when he says 
that the Catholics of Belfast “ are shot down in the streets by 
the armed hordes of the Ulster Government.” Before com- 
mitting himself to such an absurdity Mr. Gardiner should have 
made certain of his facts. The seriousness of such an allegation 
surely demanded the most careful inquiry and investigation 
before publication, and if Mr. Gardiner had taken the trouble 
to have come over to Belfast and seen the conditions for 
himself he could not have permitted himself to have used such 
extravagant language or to have libelled Belfast and the 
Northern Government in the way he has done. If he is as good 
a Protestant as he professes to be he will no doubt know his 
Commandments, and the one we would recommend to his 
reconsideration is that which says “‘ Thou shalt not bear fa!se 
witness.” The publication of such statements as these do more 
than anything else to inflame passions and create bad feeling 
and to prejudice the whole question of peace in Ireland, which 
the Northern Government is as anxious as anyone else to seo 
permanently established.—We are, Sir, &., 
Tue Uuster ASSOCIATION FoR Peace with Honovr. 
Belfast, August 8th. 





THE ALLEGED BELFAST POGROM. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHE “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sim,—Figures recently published pretend to prove that the 
number of Catholics driven from their homes in Belfast is 
23,060, and that the number homeless is 3,800. Taking an 
average of five people to a house, one would expect the Belfast 
housing problem to be solved, as this would give nearly 5,000 
houses vacant. On the contrary, anyone who can secure a house 
in Belfast is very fortunate, notwithstanding the statement 
that nearly 24,000 Catholics have been driven from their homies. 
It should also be noted that there has been no decrease in the 
population of the Belfast area. It may also be observed that 
on these figures there would remain 480,000 Catholics in Ulster, 
and, as the majority of the businesses are owned and run by 
Protestants, the majority of these 480,000 are employed and 
paid by those who are said to be guilty of a pogrom. An inquiry 
made throughout the city shows that the majority of business 
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houses have mixed staffs, and in one of the leading hotels there 


are only two maids who are not Catholics. The Employment 
Exchange makes no distinction as to whether those who register 
as unemployed are Catholics or Protestants, and the only con- 
ditions of receiving out-of-work pay are such as are laid down 
in the Act, and on such relief works as are being carried out the 
rule is to employ in the proportion of one-third Catholics and 
two-third Protestants, on the basis of their proportion to the 


population. If a pogrom was being carried out, it would be 
easy to give all Protestants employment by turning out 


Catholics. Ulster displays the normal life of an organized com- 
munity, with the usual problems of trade depression and 
unemployment, the latter being due to the same causes which 
are operating in all countries at the present time. It is, 
therefore, untrue to say that unemployed Catholics in Belfast 
are unemployed by virtue of a pogrom, for they are receiving 
the same treatment as anyone else.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ULSTERMAN. 





CHRISTIANITY AND CRIME IN IRELAND. 

(To THe Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I sometimes wonder what sincere and devout Catholics the 
world over can think of the practical results of the teaching 
of their Church where it comes into contact with Irish politics. 
Personally, I know Irish bishops and Irish priests who do not 
hesitate to express their horror and detestation of what has 
been going on in Ireland, but where is the voice of the Church 
as a body? Not long ago a great Cathedral in London was set 
out for a solemn requiem mass in honour of an Irish politician 
who died a suicide. And on Thursday last the murderers of 
Field-Marshal Wilson were hailed ag saints and martyrs by a 
praying crowd of Irish men and women. Is there no Church 
teaching or Church discipline in such matters? According to 
the newspapers a man, described as a “ lay priest ” and “ robed 
in a ecassock and surplice,” walked round the kneeling crowd 
carrying a lighted candle and saying: “ We are about to con- 
template the death cf two brave Irish boys. They were K.B.S. 
boys (Knights of the Blessed Sacrament), daily and weekly com- 
municants. I would ask even those who watch us to bare their 
heads when the time comes for the boys to pass into the beyond. 
They belong to Ireland.” 

What kind of Christian teaching can these people have re- 
ceived who glorify crime as a passport to heaven, and who are 
“daily and weekly communicants ” at the very time when they 
are planning the cowardly and cold-blooded murder of a fellow- 
Irishman, whose name and record are held in deserved honour 
throughout the civilized world? One used to read of Sicilian 
hired assassins who put up a candle and prayed for the success 
of their bloodthirsty undertakings. Sut those people were 
ignorant savages, not Knights of the Blessed Sacrament, mem- 
bers of a religious order, and enjoying the “ daily and weekly ”’ 
instruction and discipline of their Church. What does the 
Church say of it, and of the priests, “lay” or otherwise, who 
countenance such a blasphemous desecration of sacred things? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 

August 13th. 


IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
{To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’] 
Str,—I think Mr. Ernest S. Brown is wrong in concluding that 
the Roman Catholics in England are in sympathy with the Sinn 
Teiners and Irregulars in Ireland. In making this assertion I 
do not, of course, speak for the Irish Catholics in this country, 
although I have no doubt that many among them are loyal to 
Great Britain too. But among and abovo all Englishmen the 
King has no more loyal subjects than the English Roman 
Catholics. I always understood that the Fathers of the 
Brompton Oratory, to whom Mr. Brown alludes, were not only 
devout Catholic priests, but without exception English gentle 
men also. It is difficult without further proof to believe that 
their Superior would do anything to support disloyalty or law- 
With much of Mr. Brown’s letter we cannot help, 
however, being in agreement. Corruptio optimi pessima.— 
1 an, Sir, &c., Ratrn V. Woops. 
Cavendish Club, 119 Piccadilly, W. 
TiE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND WAR. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spzctaton.’’) 

Sir,—The question of “ No more war” is, in its essence, an 
individual “to fight or not to fight”? rests not with 
Governments but with the man himself, so that it is possible 
for war to cease for the individual at once and for ever, if he so 
wills. The Society of Friends is an instance in point. So far 
back as 1660, in a declaration to Charles IT. when he came to 
the th 
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rone, their testimony was :— 


Ri We utterly deny all outward war and strife, and fightings 
With outward weapons for any end or under any pretence what- 
ever: this is our testimony to the whole world. 


The Spirit of 











Christ, by which we are guided, is not changeable, so as to com- 
mand us from a thing as evil, and again to move unto it, and 
we certainly know and testify to the world that the Spirit of 
Christ, which leads us into all truth, will never move us to 
fight and war against any man with outward weapons neither 
for the Kingdom of Christ, nor for the kingdoms of this world.” 
Irom then until now, over 250 years, the Quakers, tested at 
times to the uttermost, have been at peace with all the world, 
and in refusing to participate in war they have but followed 
in the footsteps of the early Christians, whose te¢imony was, 
“Tam a Christian and therefore I cannot fight.” 

The key to the whole position is to be found in the Christian 
Church, for there will be no more war, on any large scale, 
when the Church lays down her arms, Governments being well 
aware that it would be impossible to carry on war with the 
Christian Church in absolute opposition to it. Her responsi- 
bility for its continuance is therefore a heavy one.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Caartes Epwarp Grecory. 

24 Lime Street, Evesham. 





MODERN SERMONS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am interested in your paper on Modern Sermons and 
should much like to know what, in the opinion of your Scotch 
readers, is the chief difference between a Scotch and English 
sermon. I put this question once to two intelligent friends 
from over the Border and they both said, “ A Scotchman 
preaches on a text; the Englishman ueées his text merely as a 
peg.” The following Sunday I had a good illustration of this. 
The sermon was on missionary work, and the text was from 
Isaiah xi. 9: “ The earth shall be full,” &c. The preacher was 
eloquent, and at intervals repeated his text, which, however, 
had nothing to do with the sermon, though I thought it might 
have been used as a triumphant conclusion. On meeting my Scotch 
friends I asked them how a Scotchman would have tackled 
Isaiah xi. 9. With one voice they said no Scot would dream of 
preaching from such a verse, “for,” added one, “it is not a 
text at all,” and I realized it is a statement—a very different 
thing. 

May I add a word in defence of the English sermon-maker, 
against whom so many darts are hurled these days? He is 
ordained to-day and preaches to-morrow. The Presbyterian 
minister has five years of study of this subject alone.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., M. G. C. 


IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The Spectator, you have assured your readers, is “ not 
indifferent ” to the sufferings of Canadian cattle imported across 
the Atlantic, and has always assumed that they can be carried 
under humane conditions. A well-informed correspondent, 
whose letter you have published with your usual candour but 
without comment, pointed out in your issue of July 31st that 
the equipment necessary for humane transport cannot be 
provided without prohibitive expenditure. Unless it can be 
shown that he is mistaken, the question scems to be one of 
Free Trade versus Humanity. Some of your readers would be 
interested in that case to know which of these two alternatives 
the Spectator is prepared to accept.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co, Armagh. H. C. Irwin. 

[Unless we decide to be vegetarians we must slaughter cattle. 
We must, however, slaughter humanely. In the same way we 
must have cattle brought here by sea, but we must bring them 
as humanely as possible. The evidence appears to us to show 
that the suffering of the cattle brought from Ireland is quite 
as great as, perhaps greater than, that imposed on those coming 
from Canada.—Ep, Spectator.) 





WODROW THE HISTORIAN. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—In fairness to the memory of Robert Wodrow (1679-1734), 
a distinguished minister of the Church of Scotland held in great 
reverence by his contemporary compeers, the careful librarian 
of the University of Glasgow, an assiduous and scrupulous 
historian and a judicially minded man, may I be permitted to 
controvert the following statement made in your of 
May 27th last by Sir Evelyn Grant-Duff: “ Macaulay derived 
his information regarding the so-called ‘ persecuted’ chiefly 
from Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, which is about as trustworthy a source as would be a 
Sinn Fein record of the doings cf the British Army in Ireland, 
1916-22 ”’? 

My experience of the trustworthiness of Wodrow, after years 
of study of his extant manuscripts and printed work, which 
are preserved in libraries in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and some 
of which are in my possession, is that Wodrow, setting out to 
write accurately and priding himself on this endeavour, accu- 
mulated an enormous mass of carefully copied-out documents 
relative to the history of Scotland, especially in the seventeenth 
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century, and obtained holograph letters relative to disputable 
facts of importance, and even affidavits from persons of repute 
who lived in “ the killing time ”—sufferers, magistrates, clergy, 
and land proprietors. Testimony to the murder of John Brown, 
“the Christian carrier,” was afforded by a relative of Claver- 
house himself. Consequently Wodrow, before penning a single 
line, fortified himself with every available statement of fact 
possible. This assertion is borne out by the fact that in the 
Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh there are preserved 138 
volumes of Wodrow’s manuscripts, embodying narratives, 
memoranda, letters, legal documents, originals and cepies, and 
other valuable testimonies regarding the various covenants. 
There are also twenty volumes of miscellaneous manuscripts, 
notebooks, sermons, &c., besides written “ Analecta or Materials 
for a History of Remarkable Providences mostly relating to 
Scotch ministers and Christians.” (The Maitland Club pub- 
lished these in four volumes.) Similar volumes are preserved 
in the Library of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. In 
Glasgow University there are many volumes containing 
‘‘ Memoirs of Reformers,” some of which have been published 
by the Maitland Club. 

Being well acquainted with the works of all the Scottish 
writers of history, I venture to assert that no one did excel, or 
could excel, Wodrow in his honest and honourable endeavour 
to obtain the facts of any case he chronicles, which he presents 
to the reader with care and candour. He was scrupulous, even 
to being finical. The very printed appendices of documents in 
his famous folios prove that he was a model historian. No 
essential fact in the story of the “ Sufferings,” as told by 
Wodrow, has been upset by modern detractors. His History 
was approved by the General Assembly of the Church, and was 
dedicated to King George I., who authorized a grant of 
100 guineas out of the Treasury for his meritorious work. 
Surely the time is now past for wasting sympathy upon John 
Graham of Claverhouse and other persecutors, when it is known 
by reference to the minutes of the Privy Council that Graham 
and other soldiers were often present as members of the 
Council when the unjustifiable and repressive laws were made 
which they in their fidelity duly executed, just as the historian 
shows.—I am, Sir, &c., James Kina Hewson. 

Rothesay, June 29th. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As a further testimony to the actual state of affairs in the 
United States on the subject of Prohibition, I should like to 
call the attention of your readers to a striking leading article 
which appeared in a Canadian paper the other day, the Toronto 
Globe, headed “ A Drying United States.” I cannot do better 
than reproduce the first paragraph of this article :— 

“* All the organized efforts to discredit and misrepresent pro- 
hibition in the United States cannot conceal the fact that the 
supply and consumption of intoxicants are rapidly decreasing. 
In 1920 the authorities permitted the withdrawal of 12,500,000 
gallons of alcoholic liquor from bonded warehouses. Last year 
only 3,500,000 gallons were withdrawn. This year, it is esti- 
mated, the total will be 2,000,000 gallons, a large part of it for 
industrial uses. Just before the adoption of the Federal pro- 
hibition amendment the annual consumption was 150,000,000 
gallons.” 

The writer goes on to remark that as the private stocks laid 
in before Prohibition became operative have been depleted, the 
supply available for beverage purposes would probably have 
run out already but for boot-legging and smuggling, and that 
so long as Canada and the British West Indies permit the 
manufacture and export of liquor, rum-running will continue. 
Yet, as it is well pointed out, the amount illicitly carried into 
the United States will be small compared with the former 
consumption. Another paper, an American one, the Buffalo 
News, in reply to those who say that there is as much drinking 
now as there was in the old days, makes the following 
comment :— 

“Tf this were so—and it is incredible—a large proportion of 
the drinkers must be content with moonshine and synthetic 
beverages—the worst liquors ever devised for man. Only 2 per 
cent. of the liquor seized by Government agents has been high 
grade; 98 per cent. has been absolutely poisonous. This is a 
heavy percentage against the average man that tipples—the 
man that takes his liquor wherever he can find it. There is 
threat of death in the cup for him. The moral of all this is 
that prohibition is making progress, and in the not far distant 
future it is certain to be a downright fact.” 

Another piece of evidence is the significant fact that Bishop 
Manning of New York, who has been an opponent of Prohibi- 
tion, has frankly recognized the evidence adduced by the facts 
of the case. He recently told his Annual Convention that he 
believed from information coming to him from many trust- 
worthy sources that “ Prohibition is already resulting in 
improved conditions, both morally and practically, in the lives 
and homes of our people.” And he also believed, particularly 








from “observance in the army, that Prohibition, properly 
enforced, will make us a healthier, stronger and better people.” 
The Convention, with only one dissenting voice, ordered the 
Bishop’s remarks to be printed for circulation. I will just add 
that, so far from Prohibition being hastily enacted, it ig 
literally true, as an American writer has said, that “no ques- 
tion ever decided upon by the American people was better 
understood.” It is also important to keep in mind the fact 
that before national Prohibition went into effect thirty-four 
States, acting separately, adopted Prohibition for themselves, 
This means that more than three-fifths of the people and four- 
fifths of the territory were under Prohibition. When the 
Amendment was submitted to Congress it was passed by a vote 
of more than two-thirds of both Houses, and was then ratified 
by fifteen-sixteenths of the States. The two States which failed 
to ratify have less than one-twentieth of the population and 
less than one two-hundredths of the territory of the United 
States.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Grirrira Tomas (of Philadelphia), 
Highclere, Northwood, Middlesex. 





SCOTTISH COLONIAL SCHEMES. 

[To roe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—May I point out a slight error that appears in your notice 
of my book, Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620—1686? In tha 
course of his summary of Scottish colonial enterprise your 
reviewer writes: “The young Lochinvar obtained a grant of 
Cape Breton Island, and built a fort in 1629 near the site of 
the future Louisville...” Sir Robert Gordon of Lochinvar, 
whose varied and strenuous activities in the cause of Scottish 
colonization furnish a most interesting commentary on Scottish 
economic and social history of the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century, died in November, 1627. The Scottish pioneers 
who in the summer of 1629 built their fortalice on one of the 
coves of the Cape Breton coast were led by Lord Ochiltree. 

Your reviewer appears to regard Sir Robert Gordon as “‘ the 
young Lochinvar ” of Sir Walter’s ballad. It is a presumption 
one is tempted to make, but I am afraid there are insuperable 
historical obstacles in the way. I shall, however, be grateful 
to your reviewer if he can justify his identification of “ the 
young Lochinvar ” with the historical Sir Robert Gordon. 
There is a passage in the Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land that narrates activities characteristic of the hero of the 
ballad. In the summer of 1601 Robert Gordon’s father, Sir 
John Gordon of Lochinvar, was called upon to present the 
young Laird, his cautioners, and servants before the Privy 
Council: the servants were to answer “ for their accompanying 
and assisting of Sir Robert Gordoun, Younger, of Lochinvar, in 
his persute of the Laird of Barnbarro in his hous, for con- 
vocatioun of our lieges in weirlyke maner, and for beiring and 
weiring of pistolletis prohibite to be borne or worne be our 
lawes.” Against this, however, must be put the fact that 
“Lochinvar ” is Lady Heron’s song in “ Marmion ”’ (Canto v.). 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. P. Insu. 

88 Norham Street, Cross-my-loof, Glasgow. 

{Our reviewer writes: “‘I did not venture to identify the Sir 
Robert Gordon who was interested in colonization with the hero 
of the ballad. There was, of course, many a‘ young Lochinvar’ 
in the history of the family. But the identification is plausible, 
as Dr. Insh shows.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE WOODARD SCHOOLS. 
{To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Srr,—‘ That true religion and useful learning may for ever 
flourish and abound.” Thus the preacher in the historic pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, in the bidding prayer sums up the 
purpose which inspired the founders of that old university. 
They realized the supreme need that there should never bo 
lacking a supply of men duly qualified to serve God in Church 
and State. For such men their first care was to provide a 
sound and liberal education based on definite religious teach- 
ing. For such education throughout the controversies of recent 
years the Spectator has consistently stood firm. We venture, 
therefore, to hope that you, Sir, will allow us, through your 
columns, to reach those who, being in agreement with yon, are 
ready to co-operate in this the greatest of all causes. It was 
to this cause that Canon Woodard devoted his whole life, and 
the Corporation formed by him in 1848 has for more than two 
generations carried on and developed the scheme of its founder. 
On the shoulders of Nathaniel Woodard fell the mantle of 
William of Wykeham. p 

With a seer’s vision and a statesman’s grasp of the situation 
he addressed himself to the task of supplementing the existing 
public schools by new schools to be carried on in the spirit of 
the old foundations. Today there are some fifteen schools for 
boys and girls under the Woodard Trust. It is for one of these, 
St. Katherine’s School for Girls, that we ask the generous 
support of those who themselves are debtors to the liberality 
of the past, 
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St. Katherine’s, which had been carried on with marked 
guccess for many years at Mortimer House, Clifton, was trans- 
ferred by its founder, Mrs. Meyrick Heath, to the Woodard 
Corporation. With a view to providing increased accommoda- 
tion the Provost and Fellows decided ta move the school to 
Heatherton Park, Taunton. The change was effected during the 
last Easter holidays. The new buildings are most suitable for 
the purpose. With beautiful surroundings they are spacious 
and allow of the necessary additions, new classrooms and 
dormitories, which are essential for the development of the 
school. The outlook is most hopeful. Not only is the school 
full, but there is every prospect of an increase in numbers. 

But the Woodard Trust is without endowment. Our founder 
throughout worked on the principle, “ Provide the buildings 
and we will carry on the school.” To provide the buildings we 
require a capital sum of £10,000. This sum will enable us to 
pay off the existing debt on the purchase of Heatherton Park 
and to erect the new buildings. A generous friend has already 
promised a donation of £500 provided that a similar gift is 
made before the end of September. We feel confident that an 
opportunity so unique will not be allowed to pass away, or a 
work so important to be crippled, through lack of a generous 
response to our appeal. Assistance can be given in two ways: 
(1) Donations towards the Building Fund. (2) The loan of a 
capital sum at a low rate of interest.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes E. Cornisu, Bishop, Fellow. 
Vraxcis M. Ernertneton, Provost. 
Tiexsry Martin Gisss, Custos. 

The Society of SS. Mary and Andrew, Taunton. 

P.S.—Donations may be sent direct to one of us c/o the 
Secretary, St. Katherine’s School, Heatherton Park, Taunton. 





THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—I think it might interest your readers if you would 

reprint this littie leaflet issued by the New York Charity 

Organization Society, which tells its own tale to all who care 

for Charity Organization principles, and tells it very movingly 

as well as very amusingly.—I am, Sir, &c., AMERICANUS. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION BULLETIN. 
Published weekly (except July, August and September) by_the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, at 105 East 

22nd Street, to inform members of the activities of the Society. 

No. 389. April 12th, 1922. 
COMMERCIALIZING MISFORTUNE. 

“Please help a poor woman! My husband is out of work; 
my baby is sick and me can’t work,” thrusting out, in proof, a 
pathetic bare stump of a wrist. The speaker, a huskily built 
woman of the peasant type, with the glow of health in her 
cheeks, seemed, at a casual glance, artless in face and manner. 
The appeal was made at the door of a New York apartment. 
The lady to whom the appeal was made quickly responded with 
a coin; a lodger did the same, both regretting that they could 
not give more. The story was repeated on the floor below, 
resulting in more coins and regrets. 

A C.O.8. visitor, happening to observe the little drama, asked 
the woman her name and address and invited her to a District 
Office, saying we might be able to suggest work for her husband 
and at any rate would render assistance needed. 

On the way to the office it was learned that the sick baby had 
died fourteen years before. A check on the address proved that 
it was false and that no family by that name was known to any 
charitable agency in the city. Mrs. X. was again asked her 
name and address with the proposal that the visitor would 
accompany her to her home. With an engaging smile and a 
shrug Mrs. X. said,—‘‘ Me no understand.” The question was 
repeated in various forms, but Mrs. X. remained good-naturedly 
nonplussed; she seemed suddenly to have lost all understanding 
of English. 

Mental therapeutics was tried in the form of a suggestion that 
it might be necessary to call a policeman to help her reach 
home. Her amnesia disappeared as quickly as it had come. 
She then gave a different name and an address in an adjacent 
suburb. While the District Office was in communication with 
the C.O.S. in the suburb named, Mrs. X. went through a 
pantomimic heart attack which was speedily cured by the 
suggestion that an ambulance be called. Convinced that the 
last address given was a correct one, Mrs. X. was told a call 
would be made at her home by the Suburban C.O.S. 

A few days later a letter from the suburb stated that Mr. 
and Mrs. X. had a comfortable home and no children. Mr. X. 
had, besides a job, a fair-sized bank account. The Suburban 
C.O.S. will be glad to be notified of any further attempts on 
the part of Mrs. X. or any other of its residents to impose 
upon New York. > ee 
Riverside District. 





“THE HOUSELESS WILDS OF CONNEMARA.” 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—My hurried note of the 10th inst. was incomplete and too 
late for insertion in the next Spectator, but since your corre- 
spondent, Mr. John G. Cronyn, entertains some doubt of 








€ 


Moore’s responsibility for the allusion to the “ royal ragged 
race of Tara,” you may think it worth while to give the exact 
reference, with a copy of the poem in which the verse you 
quoted forms the seventh stanza. It occurs in the Complete 
Edition of Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, published by 
William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh, 1862.—I am, Sir, &., 

82 Earl’s Road, Southampton. Tomas Carr. 


“HORACE, ODE XXII., LIB. J.” 
“* FREELY TRANSLATED BY LORD ELD*N.” 
The man who keeps a conscience pure 
(if not his own, at least his Prince’s), 
Through toil and danger walks secure, 
Looks big and black, and never winces. 


No want has he of sword or dagger, 
Cock’d hat or ringlet of Geramb; 

Though Peers may laugh and Papists swagger, 
He does not care a —— 


Whether midst Irish chairmen going, 
Or through S. Giles’s alleys dim, 

’Mid drunken Sheelah’s, blasting, blowing, 
No matter—’tis all one to him. 


For instance, I, one evening late, 
Upon a gay vacation sally, 

Singing the praise of Church and State, 
Got up, at last, to Cranbourne Alley. 


When lo! an Irish Papist darted 
Across my path, gaunt, grim, and big: 
I did but frown, and off he started, 
Seared at me, even without my wig. 


Yet a more fierce and raw-boned dog 
Goes not to mass in Dublin City, 

Nor shakes his brogue o’er Allen's bog, 
Nor spouts in Catholic committee. 


Oh! place me ’midst O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 

The royal ragged race of Tara; 
Or place me where Dick M*rt*n rules 

The houseless wilds of Connemara; 
Of Church and State I’ll warble still, 

Though even Dick M*rt*n’s self should grumble; 
Sweet Church and State, like Jack and Jill, 

So lovingly upon a hill. ... 

Ah! ne’er like Jack and Jill to tumble. 





“MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED.” 

[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’) 
Srr,—I have just read with great interest in the Spectator of 
July 29th your beautiful and touching account of The King’s 
Pilgrimage, and of the record thereof written by Mr. Frank 
Fox. One omission, however, suggests itself, that there is no 
allusion to the countless nameless graves scattered all over 
these devastated fields of French and Belgian Flanders—thess 
sacred spots that “ will be for ever England ’’—some of them 
originally notified, but the ground so repeatedly fought over 
that identification was impossible when the War was at an end, 
and others, those where the “ missing, believed killed,” laid 
down their lives. Is there to be no record of the names of these 
in the cemeteries nearest to where they last fought? Such a 
record was, I understood, decided on at one time. Has the idea 
been given up?—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. Grvespie. 

Goldenfields, Liphook, Hants. 





“SOME SHORT STORIES AND A 
SERMON.” 
{To tHe EpiTrork oF THE “ Specraron.’"] 
Sir,—As bearing on the communicated article ‘Some Short 
Stories and a Sermon,” which appeared in your issue of 
July 15th, you may possibly find room in your paper for the 
verses enclosed.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry JOUNSTONE. 


THOUGHTS ON 


THE DURIAN, 
The traveller who would make us jealous 
Of his advantages will tell us 
Of mountains, lakes, majestic falls, 
Of rock-hewn shrines, resounding halls, 
Of magic drums and mystic gongs, 
And—in conclusion—how he longs 
To taste once more, while taste he can, 
That fruit of fruits, the Durian. 


The Durian excels, it seems, 
Whatever in our wildest dreams 
We dwellers underneath the Bear 
Can fancy grown in open air, 

Or raised where glass and heat defy 
The rigours of our northern sky. 
On Eve compassion had been wasted, 
If this had been the fruit she tasted, 
And Adam had been well-advised 
For this to be disparadised. 
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Yet may our traveller, closely-pressed, 
Own that this Durian, this best 

Of fruits has—not a fault, but yet 

A something some might half-regret, 

Quite trivial and unessential ; 

The smell, of course, is pestilential. 


Poems and novels of to-day 

Excel, we know, in every way 

Poems and novels of the past. 

You seek the best? Then take the last. 
It turns you sick? Why, so it should: 
A book that does not is no good. 


But one poor pedant,* much belated, 
Musty, morose and antiquated, 

Cries, as he wags a weary head, 
“Where are the books that once I read? 
Let Durians adorn their tree— 

Apples or strawberries for me! ” 


* “Tle lived in those days when (after Providence had 
permitted the invention of Printing as a scourge for the sins 
of the learned) Paper also became so cheap, and Printers so 
numerous, that a deluge of Authors covered the land. o 

—Portr. 


WOMEN MAGISTRATES AND THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

AT ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—As it is difficult to secure a complete list of Women 
Magistrates and Justices of the Peace I venture to ask for space 
in your columns to call the attention of any women magis- 
trates among your readers to the especial section on the 
Administration of Justice, which will form part of the Summer 
School arranged by the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, to be held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, from 
August 26th to September 2nd. The subjects dealt with include 
Probation Work, Institutional Treatment of Adults and 
Juveniles, Psychology and Crime, &c., and the Directors of 
the School have been fortunate in securing, among other 
lecturers of experience, Mr, T. Mott Osborne, from the United 
States, whose lectures on Penal Reform have attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

It is hoped that mutual discussion among women magistrates 
of their common problems will prove much more helpful to 
newly appointed members of the Bench than the perusal of the 
rather encyclopaedic handbooks upon which they have hitherto 
had to rely. In addition to this section, the School (August 19th 
to September 2nd) covers other subjects of special interest to 
women, including the Economic Position of Women, Legisla- 
tion affecting Women and Children, Problems of Local Govern- 
ment, the League of Nations and International Relations, and 
a special section dealing with election and Parliamentary work. 
Women from overseas at present in this country, as well as 
other visitors or residents in Oxford, will receive a very warm 
welcome. I may add that men are by no means debarred from 
attending the School. Full particulars may be had at St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Extzaseta Macavam, Hon. Sec. 

National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 

Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 








COMPTON DANDO. 
(To rne Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. C. R. Haines will welcome your story but will still 
wonder at the distinction you have conferred upon Compton 
Dando. It is, in fact, a borrowed glory, the true scene being 
Compton Dundon; half Somerset and the Mendips lie between 
the two villages. The story is told by Canon Newbolt, of St. 
Paul’s, in his volume of reminiscences, called, I think, The 
Years that are Past. The Canon spent his early years in Somer- 
ton, to the north of which lies Compton Dundon, and the old 
man, after listening to his parish clergyman’s description of 
the glories of the heavenly city, looked wp and said, “ All that 
be vury well for you, zur, but give oi Compton Dundon.” 
Somerton, of course, is the old capital of the Sumorsaetas; 
Compton Dando is in the north of the county between Marks- 
bury and Keynsham.—I am, Sir, &., Frank Ricnarps. 
Bath. 





WHITE BADGERS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—In connexion with the letter in your issue of August 5th 
on the subject of badgers and the occasional occurrence of an 
albino epecimen, those interested might like to learn that the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, was good enough 
to accept from me some years ago a stuffed badger, pure white 
in colour. This animal was picked up dead on or near Alder- 
stead Heath, in the parish of Merstham, Surrey, about the year 
1864. Badgers were not uncommon in that neighbourhood in 


those days, finding the ancient workings of the stone quarries 
in Merstham and Chaldon secure places for their earths. In the 








fifties of the last century my father used to hunt them on 
moonlight nights with a small pack of dachshunds imported by 
him from Germany. The district in question is now much more 
thickly populated than then, and I am unaware whether 
badgers are still to be found there —I am, Sir, &c., 


Ammerdown, Radstock. Hytron, 





BOGGARTS AND BADGERS. 
[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. E. H. Hewlett’s correction in regard 
to the word “ boggart ” hkeing applied to the badger, this must 
surely have been a very casual application, for I can find no 
printed evidence that the word has ever been so used. On the 
other hand, there is certain proof that the word “ boggart ” 
means “an apparition, ghost, hobgoblin; an object of terror.’ 
This is the definition given in Wright’s English Dialect 
Dictionary. Hence Waugh’s “ Has th’ boggarts ta’en houd o° 
my dad?” The same work defines “ boggart-hole” as “a 
haunted hollow.” Again, in Harland and Wilkinson’s Folk 
Lore it is stated: “‘ Nearly every old house had its boggart, 
which played ill-natured tricks on the inhabitants.” Perhaps 
it may interest south-country readers to learn that, in 
Lancashire, the word badger, besides being applicd to the 
animal of that name, was used to describe a corn-miller, or 
corn-dealer. Later it was applied to a huckster—hence butter- 
badger, tea-hadger, pig-badger. “ Badge-shop ” is, or was, the 
term applied to a smal! shop where groceries and provisions 
were sold.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Tixsiey Pratt, 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 





THE PREACHER.* 
UNDER delicate spring verduro, 
Young, yellow-green oaklets, 
The late leafing ash-bough, 
Fresh sycamore fans, 

Amid bracken fronds uncrumpling, 
Tufts of lucent grasses, 

Knots of starry eye-bright, 
Wild strawberry blooms, 

Upon a mossy boulder 

I sit meditating 

In the sunny silence 

Of this May afternoon. 


Scarce a leaf is lifted, 

Searce a blade is stirring, 

The only flower nodding 

On our old quarry side 

Is that cluster of red crane’s-bill 
Two honey-searching butterflics 
Have set gently rocking 

In the thicket above. 

No sound stirs the quiet 

But the low, elfin music 

Of gnats faintly fifing, 

A wild-bee’s wandering drum. 


Then of wings a sudden whirring, 

A long, mellow chuckle, 

And upon a lush tree-top 

A blackbird has lit. 

He pauses, as poets pause 

To let their fancies flood them, 

Before their souls’ freshets 

They suffer to escape ; 

Now on his golden reed-pipe 

Pensively he preludes ; 

Now to all his listeners 

Pours his full lay, 

With such a brave tenderness, 

With such a grave gentleness, 

With such a passionate purity, 

That I rise to my feet 

To hearken with bared head 

That little fervent minister 

Discourse from his high pulpit 

In his black Geneva gown. 
ALFRED PERcuVAL GRAVES. 





* An experiment in unrhymed metre suggested by an artiele on the subject 
by Mr. J. Be Loe Strachey in the London Mercury, 
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. MUSIC. 
eee ccemeeeneel 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

No country in the world has a better annual series of concerts 
than the Promenade Concerts which have been resumed at the 
Queen’s Hall. Not only are the “ Proms” a financial success 
in a country where orchestral music usually means financial 
ruin; they are a financial success in a country whose apathy 
towards music is proverbial. This result they achieve without any 
soul-destroying concessions to public tacte—indeed, on at least one 
night in each week the unvarying austerity of the programmes 
seems rather a bait to catch the idealist, and he, as all concert 
promoters know, is too rare a bird to be worth catching. People 
complain that the Promenade Concerts are not progressive, but 
that is not their function. They exist to give Londoners good 
music at a low price. Even so, a commendable number of new 
works, foreign and British, are insinuated—this best describes 
the process—into each season’s programmes. Therefore it is 
with no small pride that the lover of music scans the yearly 
prospectus. First, I habitually look at the Saturday pro- 
grammes—the notorious “popular” nights, the anathema of 
all musical high-thinkers, yet the joy of half Cockaigne. On 
Saturdays the Queen’s Hall is “ stiff”? with people. They may 
be separated into three broadly defined groups—the young man 
with his girl, who go because they must go somewhere ; the 
unmusical man with his pipe, who goes because smoking is 
permitted; and the elderly lady, who played Mendelssohn when 
she was seventeen. A tepid mixture of Donizetti and Weber 
is usually served on Saturday nights, and for that reason 
they are called “popular,” but actually they are some- 
thing far more diabolical than that. The thin, sweet gruel of 
the programmes is seasoned with more solid things—JBallets of 
Gluck and Rameau, Symphonic Poems (both Psyche and 
Le Chasseur Maudit) of César Franck, works by Glinka, Berlioz, 
and J. B. McEwen, and on one Saturday (October 21st) we find 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Wasps overture, Debussy’s L’ Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune, Moussorgsky’s Pictures from an Exhibition, 
and César Franck’s Symphonic Variations towering over a solitary 
Sibelius. Cockaigne is bribed to these Saturday nights by hope 
of music with a small “‘ m”’ and is confronted, in a very sxilful, 
unalarming way, by Music with a large “‘M.” Gradually Music 
casts her spell over the Saturday nighter, and in time he joins 
the nobler minority of Tuesdayites and Wednesdayites. Finally, 
he breathes on Fridays the rare atmosphere of Bach and 
Beethoven. This is no imaginary process—though its workings 
are imperceptible and spread over long years of musical depravity, 
because Music can, and does, offer the ordinary man immensely 
greater delight while making only slightly greater demands on 
him than does music. 

Monday, as everyone knows, is devoted entirely to Wagner. 
Whatever dark opinions we may have of Wagner, it remains a 
fact that he alone can draw a full audience once every week 
in the season. That in itself is a flattering testimony. It 
would be quite possible and wholly delightful to have Mozart 
nights, Beethoven nights, Moussorgsky nights, .qnd, indeed, it 
would be just tolerable to have Brahms nights, but they could 
not continue with the monotonous regularity and the hectic 
success of the Wagner nights. This season the Wagner nights 
are each devoted to one opera only—the result, no doubt, of 
the successful Valkyrie night last year. Selections from Tann- 
héuser may be heard on August 21st, The Meistersingers on 
August 28th, Lohengrin on September 4th, Tristan and Isolde 
on September llth, Parsifal on September 18th, Rheingold on 
September 25th, The Valkyrie on October 2nd, Siegfried on 
October Sth, and Gotlerdimmerung on October 16th. From 
Tristan onwards, the prelude and one or two acts, or at least 
several scenes, are performed in their entirety. The parts are 
taken by well-known opera-singers, and the result should be 
wholly gratifying. Wagner can be heard to advantage in 
extracts, and until the standard of operatic décor is improved 
this may well be the best way of hearing Wagnerian opera. 
Certainly a Siegfried in a “ boiled” shirt fighting an imaginary 
dragon in an atmosphere that is musically congenial to imagina- 
tion is better than the ludicrous pantomime of Covent Garden, 
when the entire décor rises and shrieks in contradiction to the 
music. On Monday evening I found myself wishing that 


the same generous hand which had drawn up the rest of the 
Wagner programmes had given us more of ie Flyina Dutchman 








than was then performed. Few Londoners attended the per. 
formances given two or three years ago in a little theatre in 
Southwark by the Fairfax-Milne Opera Company, and, failing 
the reappearance of that brave little venture, few Londoners 
are likely to have another chance of hearing it. Yet The Flying 
Dutchman, in spite of its obvious faults, is an extremely interesting 
and delightful work, and certainly more worthy of performance 
than the perennial Cavalleria Rusticana, as one sees it in every 
opera advertisement. 

It is pleasant to know that a number of British works have 
been added to the Promenade repertory. We used to complain 
in the past that British composers received only the cold shoulder, 
but then, who does not remember ? there was a chill as of death 
in their very works. The few that wrote Music then had their 
works performed. More interesting than the novelties even are 
these additions to the repertory. They include such works of 
undoubted merit as Mr. Eugene Goossens’s Four Conceits (August 
23rd), Mr. Arnold Bax’s November Woods (September 6th), 
the Ballet from Mr. Gustav Holst's Opera The Perfect Fool 
(September 21st), Mr. John Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody 
(September 27th), and Mr. Frank Bridge’s Summer (October 18th). 

The Overture to Bronwen, reviewed in these columns a year 
ago, the last of Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s operatic trilogy, The 
Cauldron of Anwyn, will be played on August 22nd. Many of 
us have felt that Mr. Holbrooke had said his last, but the Bronwen 
Overture is an exception. The thematic material is concise, 
its development is sound, which is saying much for Mr. Holbrooke, 
and the overture works up to a splendidly convincing climax. 
Though announced for performance early in the year, at one 
of Mr. Goossens’s concerts, the overture was not then performed. 
On the Continentit has had some success, and its first performance 
here can be looked forward to with interest. A miniature 
score (2s. 6d. net) has been published by Messrs. Goodwin and 
Tabb, 34 Percy Street, W. 1, and it will certainly help any 
who propose to brave this, by no means the most terrifying of 
Mr. Holbrooke’s compositions. 

The “Proms” are an inexhaustible subject; the main thing 
is that they continue as healthily as ever. 








C. H. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Daty’s Tueatre.—The Lady of the Rose .. . 8.15—2.15 
[A good example of the artless arts of musical comedy.] 
Lonpon Pavition.—Phi-Phi ne i .- 8.15—2.30 
{A “ musical production,’ interesting as having scenery 
and dresses designed by M. Dulac.] 
Sr. Marrtin’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties .. oe ae es 8.15—2.15 
[Interesting and competent plays, capitally acted.] 
Giose.—Belinda ~ eal ro Ae -- 9.0—2.30 


(Miss Irene Vanbrugh in a revival of Mr. Milne’s first three- 
act play. An attractive entertainment.) 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Doutwich GALLERY. 

[A delightful gallery housing a mixed collection, too little known by 
Londoners. May we venture to suggest a revision of seme of the 
attributions ?) 

Lonpon Musrevum. 

[Many bad pictures and some good ones, besides amusing and delightful 

selections from the national attic.) 
GUILDHALL GALLERY. 

[An f{noculation against excess of Victorian revivalism; also a handful 

of prizes for the diligent searcher.) 
Leicester GALLERIES, LercEsTER SQUARE. 

[An excellent exhibition of drawings and oils by various artists, English 

and foreign, living and dead. 





Sm Jonn Soanr’s Museum (Lixcoxn’s Inn Frerps). 
[Special exhibition of sketch models of the Bank of England. 
Theseinclude models of the Princes Street entrance vestibule, 
the loggia, the accountant’s hall, the Bank Stock office, the 
Consols office and the Tivoli Corner. Open free Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays.) 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the mater or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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CORIOLANUS AND HAMLET.* 

I CHRONICLE with great pleasure the appearance of the Coriolanus 
volume in the admirable Arden Shakespeare—a work which 
began to ‘appear in 1899 and, in spite of the drums and 
tramplings of war, has pursued the majestic tenor of its way. 
This book! was left unfinished by Mr. Craig, but has been effi- 
ciently completed by Mr. Case, the present editor of the series. 
Coriolanus well repays the flood of scholarship poured upon it 
in the present volume, for Coriolanus is intellectually, though 
not, of course, emotionally or from the imaginative standpoint, 
one of the greatest plays written by Shakespeare. There are 
things in it which show that the poet dived into the mind of 
every kind of man and into every recess of the human heart in 
a manner which produces a sense of awe and even of uncanniness, 
sometimes almost too poignant. Poets can know too much. 
Shakespeare, as the universal advocate and universal trimmer of 
the enchanted boat of existence, seems in Coriolanus to have 
got himself into the position of a man who is “fed up” with 
all tho talk about peace and universal brotherhood which had 
become the fashion, partly owing to natural reaction from the 
great times of Elizabeth, and partly owing to the natural 
poltroonery and dislike of all physical force shown by 
that disgusting, but clever, pedant James I. If you wanted 
to please the King, you must be an effeminate Pacifist from 
every point of view. The King even made that truculent old 
swashbuckler Ben Jonson write in the “‘ New Inn” against the old- 
fashioned ideas of honour and the duel. In the courtly Bacon 
again, and, indeed, in all other amenable writers, we find that 
the word had gone round that war was a vile and degrading 
thing per se, and that peace had no fellow. Apparently Shake- 
speare, not because he was an enemy of peace, but because he 
always liked to put the other side, determined to see whether 
he could not incidentally and almost slyly set forth in a touch 
or two what could be said against peace, and also what could 
be said against the liberal ideas which were fast becoming 
fashionable—though they were largely his own ideas. Almost 
certainly Shakespeare, the man, the supporter of the Virginia 
Company, thought favourably of a wise and moderate Liberal 
Polity. 

Coriolanus was the great reactionary, and Shakespeare was 
determined to show what could be said for reactionaries as well 
as for murderers, Jews, tyrants, and all sorts of other unpopular 
and anti-social figures. The passage about peace in Coriolanus, 
though ironic, is one of the most memorable in Shakespeare. 
It is a warning—a notice board. Coriolanus, it will be remem- 
bered, an exile, seeks the capital of the Volscians, and finds 
them preparing a great banquct. The waiters are talking 
as they wi!l—waiters are always cynical—over things while the 
feasters are still at their wine. The shrewdest of them points 
out that war is in the air. To this the second servitor replies :— 

“Why, then we shall have a stirring world again. This 

ace is nothing but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed 

lad-makers.”’ 
There follows more of this conventional banter, and then the 
first servitor breaks in with his view of Peace, and what it does :— 

“First Servitor: Ay, and it makes men hate one another, 

Tuirp Servitor: Reason: because they then less need one 
another.” 

Here, indeed, is something to make the extreme Pacifists 
consider themselves and their views, for that was always Shake- 
speare’s object. The people who push the need of the communal 
spirit too far and overdo their dislike of individualism have 
got to remember that peace tends to make for isolation. 
The passage that immediately follows, though in a new 
gcene, is another wonderful piece of ironic political comment :— 

“Srcrntus: We hear not of him, neither need wo fear him ; 

His remedies are tame i’ the present peace 
And quietness 0’ the ple, which before 

Were in wild hurry. ere we do make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well, who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by it, behold 
Dissentious numbers, pestring streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 


About their functions friendly. 
Brutus: We stood to ’t in good time.” 





Edited by W. J. Craig and R. H. Case. 
By A. Clutton- 


* (1) The Tragedy of Coriolanus. 
Methuen and Co. 
Brock. 


(63. net.J——(2) Shakespeare's ** Hamlet,” 
Methuen and Co. [53. net.) 





“Him” is, of course, Coriolanus. Sicinius is a constitutional 
politician. . . 

But this is nothing in its cryptic and tantalizing darkness to 
a passage in Act I., Scene 9, which runs as follows :— 

““Marcrius (Coriolanus): I thank you, general ; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword: I do refuse it ; 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. 

(A long flourish. They all cry, ‘ Marcius! Marcius !’ 

up their caps and lances : Cominius and Lartius stand bare.) 
May these same instruments, which you profane, 
Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall 
I the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
Made all of false fac’d soothing ! 
When steel grows soft as the parasite’s silk, 
Let him be made an overture for the wars!” 

There are some admirable notes upon this Stygian diatribe, 
and no one who likes, as I must confess I do, to worry words as 
a dog worries bones, will be otherwise than delighted to find how 
much can be said about “ parasite’s silk,” “an overture,’ and 
soon. If Shakespeare and Browning, as would seem probable, 
are on the same plane in Elysium, how they would be amused 
to put their heads together and smile over the conundrums 
which they have so innocently set the critics. In any case, 
Coriolanus will always give the commentators plenty to do. 

With Coriolanus I may notice Mr. Clutton-Brock’s three very 
fascinating little essays on Shakespeare's “* Hamlet.’* All who 
like reading about Shakespeare, as well as reading Shakespeare, 
as in my opinion they ought, will be delighted to see the sympa- 
thetic, ingenuous and often very penetrating things which are 
said by Mr. Clutton-Brock. Indeed, there is not a page of this 
little book on which there is not something stimulating and 
delightful. Perhaps, however, though on the whole he is quite 
fair to Ophelia, many of us will feel rather sorry that he has 
not been a little more chivalrously sympathetic. 

I confess that I love beyond measure the fiery spirit of the 
English naval officer who, when a German critic in writing 
about Hamlet declared with Teutonic effrontery that Ophelia 
had certainly been seduced by Hamlet, immediately sent him 
a challenge. After all, that is the proper way to feel about 
Shakespeare’s characters. They are not quite as real but a 
great deal more real than life. With tepid admirers of Ophelia, 
Miranda, Viola, Juliet and Rosalind, and their vapid com- 
mendations, I have no patience. J. St. Loz StracnHey. 


cast 





THE SECOND EMPIRE.* 
Mr. Pairie GUEDALLA joins, with the publication of this volume, 
the ranks of the growing band of writers, novelists, essayists, 
historians, whose preoccupation it is to analyse, to dissect, that 
period, so distant, so fascinatingly dissimilar to our own, the 
immediate past. For though the subject of Mr. Guedalla’s 
book is the Second Empire, he is compelled in following out the 
inextricably entwined fortunes of the Bonaparte family to cover, 
with varying degrees of thoroughness, almost all of the first 
seven decades of the last century. And so his book becomes as 
much a study vf nineteenth century France as of Louis Napoleon. 
Nor does it altogether lose by that. He begins, as he needs 
must, with some chapters on Bonapartism and a not very 
convincing attempt to show that Napoleon I. was “ the last 
(and perhaps the most benevolent) of the benevolent despots” 
of the eighteenth century. A cursory study of the less epigram- 
matic pages of Mr. Fisher, on the same subject, would, one might 
have thought, have given Mr. Guedalla an answer to his question 
as to where to find a touch of modernism in the First Empire. He 
continues with two wholly delightful chapters on the growth of 
the Bonapartist legend, fed on the rich food that had been 
provided by the auto-martyrdom of St. Helena: while politically 
“La France s’ennuyait,” her painters and writers, created 
Bonapartism. The stiff Imperial Coronation scenes gave place 
to smaller pieces in which the little figure stood, “ hunched and 
anxious, by the camp fires of 1814, or galloped along cheering 
lines or watched the gun-fire with folded arms. Tall Grenadiers 
were called out of the ranks to have their ears pinched . . .” 
while in literature the deliciously bogus folk songs of Béranger 
made “the conqueror of the world the people’s friend.” At 
last, in pathetic irony, poor old King Louis-Philippe himself was 
forced to become the first Bonapartist in the country, to conse- 
crate the Arc de Triomphe, and to send the frigate ‘ Belle-Poule’ 


* The Second Empire. By Philip Guedalla. London: Constable. [16s, net.) 
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to St. Helena for those unresting bones. The next part of the 
book is an account of the Prince Louis-Charles Napoleon’s 
parents, early life, adventures with his brother and the Carbonari, 
his first attempt on the throne at Strasbourg—not so grotesque 
after all—his life as ““a man of fashion’? in King Street, 
St. James’s, his second attempt at Boulogne—more grotesque 
but also more tragic—of his six years’ imprisonment at Ham, his 
escape, his re-entry into London Society, his return to France 
and to the Presidency in 1848. 

Up to this it has been all personal narrative, but henceforth 
the histories of Louis Napoleon and France coincide, and Mr. 
Guedalla is faced with that cardinal problem of historical 
biographers as to how much of the history of the subject’s 
period they are to retell or how much confine themselves to 
the events which directly concern him. At first it rather seems 
that Mr. Guedalla is going to fall into the commonest error and 
summarize correctly but not illuminatingly French history for 
the three middle decades of the last century. He tells over again 
with zest and skill the story of ’48, of how Thiers, with an 
apt phrase on his lips but as usual incapable of taking apt action, 
stood by the old King at the Tuileries, and looking out at the 
mob murmured ‘‘ La marée monte, monte,” and of how the 
crowd arriving at the Assembly half an hour before the National 
Guard, settled that France should have a Republic and not a 
Regency. He is even enticed into devoting a chapter to the 
Garibaldi of the Roman Republic, and though he certainly 
manages to catch some of Mr. Trevelyan’s spirit he can hardly 
hope to add anything to it in one chapter. But these after all 
very comprehensible digressions over, Mr. Guedalla comes back 
to his main theme and sticks to it pretty faithfully to the end. 

In 1850 the Presidency was, if one may so phrase it, getting 
more and more acute. The cast for the coup d'état and the 
Empire was assembling. There was, above all, Louis’s half- 
brother, M. de Morry :— 

““M. de Morny, who was to personify so much of the Second 
Empire with his elegant patronage of the stage-door, and his 
faint flavour of the Bourse, was an adroit person, something in 
the taste of one of Balzac’s heroes. He would have known the 
Nucingens and married well.” 

If M. de Morny personified much of the Second Empire, 
Mr. Guedalla has certainly managed to convey much of its 
atmosphere in that description. But the curtain was just 
about to go up. There was only the obstinate Changarnier to 
be got rid of and the neat, smooth coup d’ état, with its nasty 
seamy side of transportations, imprisonments and oppressions, 
to be actually put in action. Then the stage was set for “ the 
gas-lit tragedy of the Second Empire.” The history of the 
Second Empire is in a curious way the history of its Emperor, 
not so much because he dominated everyone else as because 
there was literally no one else on the boards who had the least 
element of greatness. The old veterans of the July monarchy 
—the Thiers, the Guizots, the Odilon Barrots—were living in 
captious retirement, their only contribution to public life their 
interminable conversations with Nassau Senior. Ollivier was 
merely oneof the “ five daring Republicans’ whosat, very innocu- 
ously for all their daring, under the suave tyranny of M. de 
Morny and his Presidential bell in those well-regulated legislative 
assemblies, and Gambetta was merely a grotesque youth in the 
Midi. No, there was nothing to humanize the “ metallic 
second-rateness’’ of the Rouhers, the Haussmanns, and the 
multitude of parade-ground Maréchals, except—and was it a 
very great exception ?—the taciturn Emperor himself. 

That ultimate, that often appealed to tribunal, “the judgment 
of posterity,” is in truth but a very rude court, for it judges 
exclusively by results, which in reality are only the scattered 
children of chance; and not at all by motives, by desires, which 
are the only possible criterion of human greatness. And for 
some reason the fact that Louis Napoleon fell on disaster at 
the end of his life decided once for all that he should be judged 
a failure. But his uncle, whom posterity has agreed to call the 
greatest man of modern history, failed as utterly at the end of his 
Empire. Indeed, even judged by this crudest but perhaps 
inevitable standard of results, there seems to be a great deal to 
be said for Louis. Up to the day of Sedan his life had been 
one of the most successful that can be imagined. He had 
succeeded in relighting the torch of Bonapartism, in becoming 
Emperor, and, greatest achievement of all, in remaining so for 
eighteen years. 

But if we attempt a slightly finer analysis, if we take some 
account of his writing, his sayings, the impression he created 
amongst his contemporaries, the motives that underlay his 








actions, if we try to get some idea of what the man himself was 
like, then there can be little doubt that we shall call up a figure 
very different from the stiff trivial outline that historians have 
given us under the title of “‘ Napoleon the Little.” 

Mr. Guedalla gives us a strange glimpse of him in the strong 
youth of his Empire—in 1854, when he and Eugénie visited 
Windsor. Like everything else that arrived, he was sharply 
observed by the bird-like little Lady who presided there, and 
was as sharply, brightly commented upon in the all-absorbing 
diary. ‘ That he is a very extraordinary man with great qualities 
there can be na doubt--I might almost say a mysterious man.” 
He is allowed “ indomitable courage, unflinching firmness of 
purpose, self-reliance, perseverance, great secrecy, calmness, even 
gentleness, and a power of fascination,’ but “ how far he is 
actuated by a strong moral sense of right and wrong is difficult 
to say.” There, indeed, the Queen had got to the heart of the 
question, but who was to answer it—who of that generation 
to judge this strange man who seemed not quite of it? But in 
1854 and for another ten years he was still at the height of 
power and too occupied with great problems of Empire and 
Statecraft to let those strange ideas of his, so unacceptable to 
his own time, have much play. But when the Russian War, the 
Italian War, the Mexican War were all over and, for good or ill, 
done with, the Empire seemed to grind along of itself, and the 
Emperor sat writing the life of Julius Caesar, then these odd 
notions began to come out. In 1863 he made a proposal to 
Lord Palmerston for a Conference to reconsider the political 
arrangement of Europe and the limitations of European arma- 
ments, “Des armements exagérés entretenus par de mutuelles 
défiances.”” When the Emperor began to talk like this it was 
easy to see that he was losing his grip. What possible benefit 
for France could he hope to get from this wild scheme? It , 
almost looked as if he was thinking of something else but his 
own advantages. The fellow was obviously becoming negligible. 
Thiers told Senior of how the uncle’s powers had declined in 
1814. “ He gave the proper orders but he gave them only once, 
he did not personally see that they were executed. Now an 
order must be followed up @ la piste, as a bloodhound follows 
up ascent. An order is like a ricochetting ball: it touches the 
ground at every hand it passes through, and unless it receives a 
fresh impulse it is spent by the time it reaches its mark.” The 
same thing, only far worse, must be happening to Louis Napoleon. 
Then in the affair of the Schleswig-Holstein duchies he developed 
some extraordinary scruple about supporting the Danish claim 
because the duchies happened to be inhabited by Germans, and 
then at last his mind evidently gave way under misfortune, 
since at Chislehurst in 1872 he talked of abolishing the Octroi 
and “ (he was talking to a gentleman from London) of abolishing 
war. Europe had been politely amused by the Emperor and 
his Congresses, but its entertainment would have bordered on 
discourtesy if it had fathomed his strange design—a Council in 
regular session to settle the world’s affairs and an Assembly of 
the Nations meeting to legislate in terms of international law. 
The fantastic project provoked incredulous smiles which have 
scarcely faded before its realization at Geneva.” 

We cannot dismiss Louis Napoleon and his strange, wild, 
untimely modern schemes, his fatalism, his gentleness, as the 
cheap, lucky adventurer of popular history. He was something 
much more than that, whether better or worse, whether we say 
with M. Rochefort the satirist: ‘Comme Bonapartiste, je 
préfére Napoleon II. Quel régne! Mes amis, quel régne! 
Pas une contribution, pas de guerres inutiles, pas, &c., &c.,” 
or whether we feel that he was a misunderstood Moses of modern- 
ism, trying vainly to point out a somewhat questionable promised 
land from the wilderness of Victorianism. We have to thank 
Mr. Guedalla for his admirable book. His style—that of the 
epigram at any price—may annoy the more fastidious 
of his readers, but it should not blind them to his historical 
width of view and power of presentation. 





RICHARD 
Ovr first impression on receiving a book on Richard Middleton 
was the surprised realization of how completely we had forgotten 
him. This, though it is, we think, natural and almost inevitable, 
does not by any means amount to the assertion that he is 
unworthy of remembrance; but it is natural and inevitable 
because the attitude towards lif 
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* Richard Middleton, By Henry Savage, London; Cecil Palmer, (12s. 6d, 
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at the present time very much out of fashion. Even while it 
was appearing in the English Review his poetry struck many 
of us as vieux jeu. He was the last, but far from the least 
considerable, of the Yellow Book tradition of poetry and of 
that rather hectic offshoot of the earlier Swinburne of which 
Ernest Dowson was another charming example. Pessimism, 
acute mental misery, and a rather careful cultivation of the 
minor vices were the fashion with them, just as a more masculine 
despair and romantic revolt were the fashion in the times of 
Byron and Berlioz; and to say that these things were the 
fashion is not to deny that the despair and suffering were very 
real to those unhappy souls. 

Nowadays we have reacted from all that, and whatever our 
virtues and vices, poetic misery is not one of them. The 
Georgians, whether they are artistically stronger or weaker 
than those forbears, are certainly mentally and physically 
healthier, and so the present time is the time of all others when 
it is most unsafe to try to estimate Middleton’s eventual place 
in English literature. 

His life was externally uneventful until its unhappy ending: 
its only interest is psychological, and that, despite his occasional 
jollity and his pleasant sense of humour, is in the main depressing. 
The final impression of Mr. Henry Savage’s interesting study 
is of a personality so enveloped in itself that it died of asphyxia- 
tion. Middleton’s work, despite its fine moments, is static, 
retrospective, acutely self-centered, and a little bilious in its 
total effect. It is difficult for us of to-day to be just to these 
dabblers in the unhealthy. They seem nowadays so self- 
conscious, so perverse in their deliberate choice of the milder, 
and therefore more deadly, vices. A vigorous, first-rate crime, 
one feels, might have restored their sanity. We forget how 
much they were probably the helpless victims of their surround- 
ings and of the fashion of their pericd. 

Louis McQuilland said of Middleton that he was 
“a supreme egotist—all fine artists are—but he could joke of 
his Ego with unfailing good humour, which the dull little prigs 
of literature never can.” 

That, we think, unconsciously lays a finger on Middleton’s 
weakness. He was an egotist, but an unconvinced egotist ; 
there was a negative quality even in this his most salient 
characteristic. And yet how justly sometimes he could diagnose 
the malady which, in one form or another, undermined him. 
“No,” he writes in a letter to the author of the present study, 
“T’m not a pessimist, though I have a headache to-day. 
Pessimism is a p rere of the liver. When you feel like that you 
ought to go for a six miles walk on the Common. Next day 
your mind would return to work. Verb. sap. ...” 

A man who could write like that, one would think, had his 
cure in his own hands; for the failing with most poets of Middle- 
ton’s breed is that they consider pessimism not as liver disease 
but as a poetical asset. Only some fatal weakness—a lack of 
will-power, perhaps—must have crippled him. 

Mr. Savage is rather touchingly uncertain of the precise value 

of his friend’s work. “I was vain and proud,” he writes, 
“of knowing Middleton, and so exaggerated, and perhaps to 
some extent still exaggerate, tho value of his work. But all 
doubts notwithstanding, I yet feel that there is that in it which 
analysis cannot dissolve into nothingness. ” 
But whatever the verdict of time may be, Mr. Savage has pro- 
duced a vivid and interesting study. The illustrations are 
bewildering to one who never saw Middleton, because it is 
impossible to identify the beautiful and sensitive face of the 
frontispiece with the horrible person presented in the two 
caricatures. 





A YOUNG PLAYWRIGHT.* 

Mr. EvGene O'NEI1 is, as our readers doubtless remember, a 
young American dramatist—many people say the young American 
dramatist. There is no question that his work has a power and a 
picturesqueness which lift it far above the commercial drama 
and a practicability which distinguishes it from much intellectual 
theatrical work. On one side one would judge him an admirer 
of Mr. St. John Ervine and the Manchester School ; on the other 
he has, perhaps, been influenced by Mr. Conrad, and even slightly 
by Maeterlinck. 

Though they are in many ways imperfect, his plays possess 
the power of interesting people. The critic who has any taste 
for the technique of play construction will find himself reduced 





my r+ a First Series, By Eugene O'Neill. London: Jonathan Cape. 
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to a frenzy by what he will no doubt consider Mr. O'Neill’s 
mishandling of stage devices; the student of dialect will fall 
foul of him both for wrong Cockneyisms and wrong Irishisms; 
the psychologist will rage at the mistakes he makes in treating 
such a subject as sex repression in a woman. But all this is, 
of course, in reality a compliment to Mr. O'Neill. He can touch 
on a large number of subjects with sufficient knowledge to rouse 
the ire of the expert, which can never be awakened by ignorance 
and mediocrity. He knows, too, how to put into his plays 
that peculiar note of anxiety for the ultimate event which is 
the saving grace of many a popular playwright and many a 
popular novelist. Again, he as often shows remarkable technical 
dexterity as remarkable technical ineptitude. In fact, his 
plays are alive in every line, and since Mr. O’ Neill is still a young 
man he is one of those from whom we may reasonably expect 
great things. 

In the volume before us we are given three plays, one of 
which, Diff’rent, I had the pleasure of seeing produced by the 
Everyman Company at the Hampstead Theatre. This is the 
account of a woman whose love was so nice that she refused to 
marry her betrothed because she heard rumours of an intrigue, 
under extraordinarily extenuating circumstances, with a brown 
girl in the South Seas. The young man bitterly regrets his 
lapse, and for love of Emma remains a bachelor. In the next 
act we see Emma, a more than middle-aged spinster, half crazy 
with love for a dissipated, selfish boy. Her love life, unnaturaliy 
repressed, has found this painful, ridiculous outlet. The theme 
is handled with good taste and intelligence but fails to be 
convincing. The play breaks so much into two halves that we 
do not quite believe in the identity of the raw, uncertain girl 
of the first act and the tragic and ridiculous woman of the second. 


The Straw—the longest of the plays in this volume—is of the 
Manchester School, and displays Mr. O’Neill’s power of choosing 
an intrinsically interesting medium for the development of his 
character, and, where his incidentals are painful and disagree- 
able, of treating them without morbidity. It seems to the 
reader unavoidable—not “ far-fetched ”’—that the greater part 
of the action of this play takes place in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 


But I agree with Mr. Bechhofer, who writes the preface 
of these plays, in thinking The Emperor Jones much the 
most interesting of them. The action of this play takes 
place on an island in the West Indies. Brutus Jones is 
a negro from the United States, and he has made him- 
self Emperor of the Congolesque “ Bush Niggers,”’ who half 
believe his story of his magic powers and of his only being vulner- 
able to a silver bullet. The scene opens upon his tawdry throne- 
room with a rough wooden chair painted vermilion, and bencath 
it a huge vermilion dinner bell with which the Emperor is 
accustomed to summon his “ generals ” and “ cabinet ministers.” 
But an ominous silence lies over the palace, and Smithers, the 
Cockney trader, Jones’s partner in iniquity, captures the last 
of the fugitives, an old native woman, who is flying to the hills. 
Jones’s time has come. The great buck negro arises from his 
siesta, and the little mean Cockney is pleased to be the first to 
assure him that fate is at last waiting for him. Brutus Jones 
has known well enough that the end would come some day and 
in such a way, and he takes the news with cynical assurance, 
He has all his plans ready ; he will fly through the jungle, where 
he has caches of food ready, and where he has prearranged 
signals with passing steamers. Upon his final boasting come the 
first sounds of the tom-tom, a slow pulse-rate vibration from the 
hills. Smithers wishes him joy of the “haunts” he will meet 
in the forests. The tragedy is worked out to the expected 
conclusion, with the elements of horror, dignity and pathos very 
well achieved. 

I hope very much that we may have an opportunity of secing 
the play acted in England. As a reader of it one would be inclined 
to think that the technical devices (the introduction of neces. 
sarily flesh and blood ghosts) would not be quite efficacious, 
and that the play would read better than it would play. 


We are promised a second series of Mr. O'Neill's plays from 
the same publishing house. I hope this will include The Hairy 
Ape, which was produced in America this spring. Interesting 
photographs of its décor were shown at the recent theatrical 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Notices of several other recently published plays will be 
found under the heading of “Some Books” in the present 
number. TARN. 
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MERCHANT SEAMEN.* 

Tus book, which is a plea for better conditions in the 
Mercantile Marine, is written with a passion of conviction. 
Although several reforms have been introduced by law in a 
hundred years, Fleet-Surgeon W. E. Home feels it necessary 
to speak now as strongly as men like Plimsoll and Dana (the 
American reformer) spoke in their day. It is an astonishing 
and humiliating fact that an island nation which lives upon 
its sea-borne trade has for generations allowed seamen to be 
treated as though they could have no sensitive feelings about 
the conditions of their work. In the Navy it has long been 
the custom to attend to what is called the habitability of a 
ship, because it is, of course, a scientifically ascertained fact 
that efficiency of the seaman depends upon decent surroundings 
and good health. When Rear-Admiral Boyle Somerville took 
over a2 merchant ship for use in the War he was horrified by 
the living quarters which had been allotted to the deck hands 
and firemen of the ship’s original crew. He described his 
experiences in Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1920, and 
we called attention to it at the time :— 

“So, when we stepped jauntily on that first bright ‘ Sunday 
Rounds’ into our men’s querters, for inspection thereof, the 
amazement, and gradually, the horror, at sight of what we 
then encountered are sentiments that remain fresh at the end 
of five years of experience sufficiently overwhelming to blot 
out most other things. We were conducted into the very 
‘eyes’ of the ship—to the forecastle, and the narrow — 
beneath it, to the part which in the great Atlantic liners dips, 
shuddering, into the monstrous head seas; bears on its front 
the first and worst of the furious impact, and carries on its 
dripping shoulders the chief of the strain and motion of the 
labouring ship. No place this, at any time, for men; but, 
especially, not for men tired out in long watches below, among 
the boilers, or on deck, in the fierce wind, and rain, and cold 
spray. Yet this was the region allotted to the crew, squeezed 
away here into the least possible area by the greedy owners 
of the ship, so as tc permit of more space for cabins in the 
comfortable parts, farther aft, for those who paid for their 
accommodation. The word ‘ Bolshevik’ had not, at this 
eriod of the war, been invented; but that is what we felt 
Fike as we entered, and regarded these quarters.” 

If people knew of such treatment they would feel, let us 
hope, strongly about it; but the seaman’s life is hidden away ; 
his sufferings are below the horizon. “The simple sailormen” 
have no aptitude for organizing themselves; they habitually 
sign on for a single voyage, no doubt thinking that if they 
do not like the ship they can soon leave it; and they are an 
easy prey to the boarding-master who encourages desertion and 
robs his victim under the guise of patronage or friendship. 
Less would have been done for merchant seamen than actually 
has been done had it not been for the untiring labours of that 
good patriot and energetic Labour leader, Mr. Havelock Wilson. 

We admit the difficulty of treating the Merchant Service as 
though it were comparable with a land industry. Still, much 
remains to be done, and it must be done. Shipowners—the 
backward ones, we mean, for there are, of course, some zealous 
and considerate—ought to take up the subject of industrial 
welfare at sea. Above all they ought to encourage continuous 
service with particular companies. If a seaman did not sign on 
merely for a single voyage the company could afford to keep 
track of him and to give him a certain amount of leave on 
full pay or partial pay every year. It ought to be possible for 
every decent merchant seaman to be able to marry on his 
prospects instead of roving about the world as a detached 
unit, belonging to nobody in either a domestic or an 
industrial sense. 





BLAKE AND HIS POETRY.t 

Tuts is a useful addition to a series which supplies students 
of the English Poets with poetry and biography in the same 
volume and at a popular price. Being a late one of a series it 
does ot contain, as one expects, any particularly striking news, 
literary or psychological, but is competent and well informed and 
refers its readers to a good bibliography for further study of 
Blake. A preface by the general editor promises that 
“attention will be specially directed to the poet’s personality 
as it expressed itself in his poetry and to the influences and con- 
ditions which counted most as formative factors in the growth 
of his genius,” 

Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, the particular editor, fulfils the promise to 
a certain point, giving, for instance, a short summary of Blake’s 


~* Merchant Seamen; Their Diseases and their Welfare Needs. By W. E. 
Home. London: John Murray. [5s. net. 
1 Blake and his Poetry. By Allardyce Nicoll. London: {1s, 6d.] 
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fourfold system, on which the symbolism of the prophetic books 
is founded: He comments :— 
“The value of knowing this philosophic system of his even 


for the reading of what seem like simple lyrics could not be better 
illustrated than by taking the Motto from The Book of Thel :— 


‘Does the Eagle know what is in the pit 2 
Or wilt thou go ask the Mole ? 
Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 
Or Love in a golden bowl ?’ 


On the outside that seems a fairly simple little four-verse [sic} 
stanza, but if one refers to the re A (given opposite) one will 
find that silver is the metal of the East, of ton and of Love ; 
whereas gold is the metal of the South, of Urizen and of Reason. 
What Blake means to say, then, is : Can wisdom be compressed 
into the region of the emotions and of love, or can Love bo 
transferred from its own realm into the realm of tho under- 
standing ? Unless we know at least a fragment of the System 
the full meaning of this and of other works of Blake cannot 
possibly be fathomed.”’ . 


So far so good, but afterwards, in treating of the more difficult 


Prophetic Books, the tone changes considerably :— 

“ What, after all, we have to remember is that Blake as a poct 
must be studied emotionally for the pure beauty of his verso 
and for such symbolic message as he is able to give us without 
having recourse to huge depressing tabulae of well-nigh meaning- 
less names.” 

This idea that an emotional understanding of the beauty of 
Blake’s poetry can be attained without reference to the philo- 
sophie workings of his mind is the good old “ I don’t know any- 
thing about poetry, but I do know what I like” in another form: 
and contradicts the preface. I fear that Mr. Nicoll wants it both 
ways. Can he explain the motto to Thel in terms of the tables 
compiled for him by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats? Yes. Very well, 
then ; those tables (or “ tabulae ’’) are absolutely necessary for 
the understanding of the verse. Do the longer prophecies 
conform to those tables ? Not as well as he would like. Then 
he adopts alternative lines of defence: (a) “ poetry and vision 
cease to be poetry and vision and become cryptic philosophy,” 
or (b) explanations are unnecessary because the important thing 
is this cmotional appreciation of the pure beauty of Blake’s verse. 

As a matter of fact, we may shortly expect a lot of new light 
on these “ well-nigh meaningless names’? when Mr. Edward 
O’Brien, the American poet, publishes his recent simple discovery 
that these are for the most part—except for a few instances 
where Blake’s private quarrels invade his spirit-world of huge 
abstractions—quite simple anagrams and telescopic compounds 
from a polyglot New Testament in Latin, Greek and Hebrew to 
which Blake had access. Thus Ore and Los are the Latin Cor 
and Sol, Enitharmon is the Greek Enarithmon, the tyrannic 
Urizen is compounded from the Greek words Ouranos and 
Horizein, and represents the inverted bowl of the Heavens 
enclosing and cramping creation; Lethe becomes Thel, because 
it could hardly be Ethel; and so on, working out very nicely. 





TRIVIA.* 
Au who love clear type—bold, big and black—and well-produced 
reproductions of well-selected prints and pictures will be de- 
lighted with this fascinating reprint of Gay’s Trivia; or, The 
Art of Walking the Streets of London. Gay’s poems are interesting, 
not only from the social point of view, but from the point of view 
of metre and style. Gay’s verse was not nearly as much domi- 
nated by the antithesis as was that of Pope. It represents a 
kind of backwater in the history of the Heroic Couplet. Gay 
sometimes has curious anticipations of Crabbe or even of much 
later versifiers. Take the second line in such a couplet as 
“Who can the various City Frauds recite, 
With all the petty Rapines of the Night ?” 
Take, again, the following lines, which are strangely like Crabbe : 
““O ye associate Walkers, O my Friends, 
Upon your State what Happiness attends!” 

But to return to the book. It opens with an excellent plan 
of London of the year 1707 and a frontispiece showing a portrait 
of Gay. It is an easy-going, humorous face and not a type 
portrait. All the other pictures, except one, are topographical 
or architectural. Take, for example, the excellent print of 
‘The New Exchange ; or, Britain’s Bourse in the Strand, 1715.” 
It is a pleasant-looking building and is worth the study of 
architects who want a little variety in their street fronts. Another 
print which is interesting from the architectural point of view 


“* Trivia; or, The Art of Walking the Streets of London. By Mr. John Gay, 
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is that of “ Lincoln’s Inn and Fields, 1720,” as is also “ Bur- 
lington House in Piccadilly.’ -The book as a whole will 
certainly please literary Londoners. The notes are copious and 
full of odd and curious things about the London of Anne and 
George I. The book is not for narrow pockets, but it is pleasant 
to feel that the publishers are beginning to think that such 
handsome volumes will prove profitable. 





LISTENING.-IN. 

Tue rapid development of wireless telephony in America, while 
it is still being talked about in England, makes one feel somewhat 
impatient with the Post Office authorities, if indeed it is they 
who are to blame. The writer of a remarkable article in the 
August number of Scribner’s describes how, eight years ago, at 
his home in Indiana, he installed a simple receiving-set and heard 
messages from stations in Virginia or Texas. Then he bought a 
vacuum-tube detector and was able to hear messages from 
steamers on the Atlantic or from the great station in New 
Jersey. The War interrupted his experiments, but he has 
resumed them with increasing success :— 

“Here we have sat in the little back bedroom in a house in 

Indiana and, with not even a wire extending beyond the lot, 
have gone to Detroit and Pittsburgh for a musical treat, heard 
the boys talking all over America, caught some of the chatter 
from the sea and the shore, set our watches by Naval Observa- 
tory time, taken a lesson in French direct from the Eiffel Tower, 
heard Panama and Hawaii, and a great chorus of others that 
we did not stop to identify.” 
To American readers this experience, marvellous in itself, 
doubtless seems a commonplace. For, according to Mr. A. 
Hyatt Verrill, the American author of Jadio for Amateurs 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), there are over 700,000 receiving 
sets in use in the United States and over 15,000 sending stations 
have been licensed, and these numbers are increasing every week. 
Wireless telephony, it is clear, cannot be very difficult to manage, 
and English people should be able to do as much with it as the 
Americans are doing if our officials would give the new invention 
free play. Mr. Verrill’s book describes simply and clearly how 
anyone with a little knowledge of electricity may fit up receiving 
sets and even transmitting sets as well. He gives an elementary 
account of the theory and explains the working of the instru- 
ments. Hibs illustrations are somewhat crude, but they are use- 
ful. Another American book, which will perhaps be of more 
use to the ordinary man who is content to buy the apparatus, 
is Radio Receiving for Beginners, by Rhey T. Snodgrass and 
Victor F. Camp (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net). The authors define 
their terms as they go along and make the subject easily intel- 
ligible. Their illustrations, too, are very good. They show 
that wireless telephony is still in its early stages and offers 
abundant opportunities even to the amateur. As for the cost, 
in America, “someone has said that your apparatus should 
cost a dollar per mile of effective operation, from fifteen upwards.” 
That is to say, a receiving set which cost £3 would take messages 
originating within fifteen miles, and so on. But nothing so 
cheap as that has been offered to the English public. 





THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 
A veRY complete and singularly interesting account of The 
Discovery of Australia has been written by Professor Arnold 
Wood, of the University of Sydney (Macmillan, 25s. net). 
He explains clearly the theories of the early geographers, who 
believed in the existence of a Great South Land, but he is con- 
vinced that the Spaniards had no actual knowledge of Australia. 
Quiros in 1606 found the New Hebrides; his comrade Torres 
somehow penetrated through the dangerous channel named 
after him, between Northern Australia and New Guinea, without 
realizing that he had sighted the Australian mainland. Quiros’s 
discovery was remembered, but Torres’s achievement was 
misunderstood and ignored. The skip, er of a Dutch pinnace, 
the ‘ Duyfhen,’ who sailed from Bantam in November, 1605, 
to explore New Guinea, was the first European who is known 
to have seen the Australian coast, near Care York; some 
of his crew were killed by the “wild, cruel, black savages.” 
In 1611 the Dutch East Indiamen bound for Batavia began 
to sail due east from the Cape, instead of taking the Portuguese 
route by way of Madagascar. The new route was found to be 
less than half as long as the old. It made the discovery of 


Australia inevitable for any Indiaman that sailed a little further 
east than was necessary before turning northward for Java. 
Dirck Hartog, in the ‘ Eendracht,’ in October, 1616, first sighted 





the West Australian coast; he recorded his discovery on a 
pewter dish, fixed on a pole, which was found eighty years 
later and brought home to Amsterdam, and is preserved in the 
Amsterdam Museum to this day. Tasman, in 1642-44, sailed 
along the south coast, discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) 
and then, making due east, was the first to sight New Zealand, 
which he called Staten Land. But the Dutch East India 
Company, thinking more of trade than of exploration, and 
convinced that Australia was a barren desert, made no effort 
to complete these discoveries. 

Dampier, at the close of the seventeenth century, sailed along 
the West Australian coast and gave it up as worthless. It 
was reserved for Captain Cook, in 1769, to circumnavigate 
New Zealand, proving that it was not part of an immense 
Southern continent as the theorists supposed, and then in the 
following year to sail along the whole eastern coast of Australia, 
which he declared to be no desert but a fertile land, if “ planted 
and cultivated by the hands of industry.” Professor Wood 
pays a just tribute to Cook as a great sailor and a great explorer ; 
he did thoroughly well whatever he undertook, and his first 
voyage was epoch-making in the annals of geography as well 
as in the history of the British Empire. Cook was fortunate 
in having with him the enthusiastic and influential man of 
science, Joseph Banks ; though, as the author notes, Banks was 
less favourably impressed with New South Wales when he 
was there than he professed to be after his return to England. 
Banks’s warm praise of the new land undoubtedly induced 
Pitt to send the first party to Botany Bay in 1787. Professor 
Wood concludes an excellent book with a chapter on Flinders, 
who completed the discovery of the southern coast of Australia, 
and on Bass, who proved that Tasmania was an island. The 
book is well supplied with maps and with portraits. 





A ROMAN FORT IN SCOTLAND. 
A Great deal of work has been done on the Roman Wall in 
Scotland by medern Scottish archaeologists, headed by that 
very able scholar Dr. George Macdonald, and the general history 
of Antonine’s frontier has been made clear. The separate forts 
along the Wall have now to be examined in detail. At the 
instance of the Glasgow Archaeological Society, Mr. 8. N. 
Miller, of Glasgow University, excavated before the War the 
fort nearest to the city, and his new book on The Roman Fort 
at Balmuildy (Glasgow : Maclehose, Jackson, 21s. net) describes 
the finds in careful detail. Those who are acquainted with the 
reports of the Limeskommission on the Roman camps along 
the Upper Rhine-Danube fronticr, which have been justly 
regarded as models of archaeological research, may be assured 
that Mr. Miller’s work is equally thorough, while its literary 
form is more attractive. Every scrap of the evidence produced 
by the spade has been utilized. ‘The numerous fragments of the 
red pottery known as “Samian” have, of course, been care- 
fully examined and classified, for camps can be dated by their 
potsherds now that the varieties and developments of ‘‘ Samian ” 
ware are well known. But Mr. Miller has devoted not a little 
attention to the fragments of leather uniforms, old boots and 
the like which have been dug up. This may seem useless 
labour, but when the patient inquirer has found among many 
leather soles only a few that could have belonged to women 
or youths, and only one that belonged to a child, he may infer 
with some certainty that Balmuildy was not a peaceful garrison 
where the legionaries’ wives and children could live in safety, 
as they did farther south. The inference concurs with all the 
evidence drawn from other sources to prove that Balmuildy 
was, in fact, occupied for less than half a century (140-185 
approximately), that it was taken and damaged by the wild 
Caledonians at least twice during that period, and that it was 
then evacuated with the rest of the Antonine Wall, of which 
it formed an integral part. The fort was built to command 
a ford of the middle Kelvin, on the track from the Blane Valley 
to the Clyde. It was evidently a weak point in the Wall as 
the neighbouring fort westward, at New Kilpatrick, was only 
two miles or so away—half the normal interval between the 
forts. The garrison was nominally a thousand strong and 
must have been difficult to maintain in that wild region, far from 
the Roman bases of supply. Commodus gave up the attempt 
to hold Southern Scotland, and withdrew the garrisons to the 
older and stronger Wall across Northumberland and Cumber- 
land. The excavations at Balmuildy revealed a few sculptured 
stones—an altar dedicated by the tribune Caccilius Nepos, 
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fragments of an inscribed slab erected by the Second Legion 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and so on—and a very few coins. 
One could not expect to find much in so short-lived a fort. More 
important is the account of the foundations of the buildings and 
the Wall, which covered about four acres; it is illustrated not 
merely with plans and drawings but also with many excellent 
photographs. The solid masonry that was uncovered testifies 
afresh to the ability of the Roman military engineer, but for 
whom the frontiers of the Empire could not have been held 
with the relatively few troops that were available. 





THE NEW HEAVENS. 
Tur largest telescope yet made, having a 100-inch reflector, is 
installed at the observatory of the Carnegie Institution on Mount 
Wilson, California. With this mighty instrument the astro- 
nomer may hope to penetrate still farther into stellar space 
and learn still more of the nature of the stars. Dr. G. E. Hale, 
the director of the observatory, has just reprinted, under the 
title of The New Heavens (Scribner, 7s. 6d. net), three remarkable 
articles from Scribner’s Magazine, which describe the giant 
telescope and explain the problems which it is helping to solve. 
His photographs show better than words could do what greatly 
enlarged images of very remote stars can now be obtained. 
“The increased light-gathering power’’—nearly three times 
as large as that of the 60-inch reflector at Mount Wilson—* will 
mean the addition of many millions of stars to those already 
known,” and spectroscopic observations can be made of stars 
down to the fifteenth magnitude. Dr. Hale explains the prin- 
ciple of the Michelson interferometer, by which the diameters 
of stars can be accurately measured. He tells us that, with 
this instrument adjusted to the new telescope, Betelgeuse, the 
red star in Orion, has been measured and found to have a 
diameter far exceeding a hundred million miles. Light, travelling 
186,000 miles a second, takes 160 years to reach the earth from 
Betelgeuse. The mind cannot realize the full meaning of such 
figures; the Miltonic account of Satan 
“Coasting the wall of Heaven on this side Night, 
In the dun air sublime ”’ 

is less exact, but more expressive. The giant telescope enables 
man to see more of the universe, but proves also that 
beyond the bounds of human vision there is still space, 
finite to Einstein, but without known limits— 
space in a star like Betelgeuse, whose volume is at 
least a million times as great as that of the sun, can move 
freely in its course. Betelgeuse is not the largest star known: 
Antares has twice its diameter and is more than twice its distance 
Dr. Hale outlines the problems of stellar 
chemistry in a fascinating chapter. In these ‘‘ cosmic crucibles ”’ 
the spectroscope seems to reveal the elements in process of 
formation. The new electrical theory of matter has revolu- 
tionized the old conception of the history ofastar. We are now to 
suppose that the life of a star must extend over many thousands 
of centuries, from its earliest stage as an immense mass of cool 
gas—such as hydrogen or helium—to its later stages as a 
smaller mass radiating intense heat, like the sun, and containing 
many complex elements. Dr. Hale, in conclusion, reminds the 
“ practical man” that modern inventions are based on research 
undertaken for purely scientific reasons. There is no knowing 
what may come of the study of stellar chemistry, but it is, at any 
tate, a profoundly interesting subject. 
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from our little earth. 








FICTION. 
—<»>——— 
THE PUPPET SHOW.* 
Peruars the first thing which strikes the reader of Mr. 
Armstrong’s The Puppet Show is that it is extraordinarily 
agreeable reading. It possesses the indefinable quality of charm. 
Here and there, unfortunately, is a little carelessness in dic- 
tion—for example, “this method suits equally as well...” 
Is it this occasional slackness and the aforesaid charm that 
somchow unite to blind us to the remarkable cleverness and 
virtuosity of the book? It is all so easy. It is not until we 
have read the fable or the story that we exclaim, as if it were a 
“ But this is very clever!’ Clever 
Let us take as an example one 


discovery, to ourselves : 
it all is, as well as charming. 


pet By Martin Armstrong. Waltham Saint Lawrence, 
he Golden Cockerel Press. (6s, Od. net.J 
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— 
of the comedy studies, “ Biography.” John Campion, the 
celebrated author, is staying at a small, not too well kept, hotel 
in Italy. He is a mysterious person :— 

“To the public he was known by his books only: every detail 
of his life and habits and even his personal appearance were 
wrapped in complete mystery. A hatred of tobacco and a 
perfect irresponsiveness to music were among the characteristics 
of a temperament pharisaic, fastidious and cynical.” 


, 


Mr. Campion is not fecling well, and he takes a rest before 
he unpacks :— 

“His opened suit-case displayed perfection in the art of 
packing, and as he carefully removed each article from its place 
in the bag, he disposed it with extreme exactitude in its appointed 
place in drawer or cupboard.” 

The reader is made to look over his shoulder as he writes a 
letter. He has executed, he writes, all his friend’s commissions :— 

“Your fifty abominable cigars are bought and have already 
impregnated all my linen with their disgusting stench. While 
in Florence I had your wife’s Bible bound according to her 
orders, with the result that it now looks as inviting as a novel by 
D’Annunzio. By the way, I found inside it a loose half-sheet 
of prescriptions (for spiritual consumption only) which I have 
preserved. When at Assisi yesterday I acquired a sort of 
Christmas Card containing a leaf from one of St. Francis’s 
miraculous rose-trees. There is a printed guarantee to the 
effect that excellent results will be obtained from the leaf if 
used with faith. I have enclosed it in the Bible. For myself, 
I prefer the old-fashioned mustard-leaf, which is equally efficacious 
with or without faith.” 

His philanthropy has not stopped there. He has picked up 
a volume of Beethoven’s Sonatas, copiously annotated in pencil 
by one Rubinstein :— 

“The acquaintance who pointed it out to me assured me that 

Rubinstein was a famous pianist, and that the volume was 
something of a curiosity. 1am therefore bringing it home for 
Muriel on the strict understanding that she refrains from playing 
the contents while I am in the house.” 
He has received his correspondent’s list of the younger Italian 
writers, he goes on; has bought them, read them, and has 
been disgusted by them. This letter posted, Campion dines and 
goes to bed, having first made the acquaintance of the only 
other Englishman in the hotel. Then the dreaded heart attack 
overcomes him, and next morning he is found dead in bed. 

On his return to England his fellow of the evening, whom the 
lonely circumstances of the death have turned into a sort of 
executor, is pressed to tell something of the personal habits of 
the great man. He what a tremendous smoker 
Campion was, citing the evidence of the bundle of fifty Toscani 
found on his table and the stumps of cigars in the grate—of 
which Campion had in vain complained to the management. 
Then he goes on to say how he carried with him a Bible, which 
gave evidence of continual use :— 


describes 


**Many verses were pencil-marked and a carefully written 
list of references headed ‘ Helpful Texts’ appeared on a loose 
sheet in the book. The Bible was evidently one of his most 
cherished possessions, for it had recently been rebound in an 
expensive Florentine binding.” 

J 
The rest of his luggage evidenced his love of modern Italian 
literature and of music. “It is facts like these,” concludes the 
amateur biographer, 
‘‘ which remind us once more hew rash it is to attempt to deduce 
too literally a writer’s personality from his writings, showing us, 
as they do, how large a portion of an artist’s character may be 
entirely unapparent in his art. When, some years later, 
a well-known writer was compiling what is now the standard 
biography of John Campion, the details of this article, in view 
of the extraordinary scarcity of information relating to the man, 
as distinguished from the writer, proved to be of inestimable 
value.”’ 
The excerpts we have given do not do justice to the humour 
of the tale, in which the circumstantial evidence is still further 
piled up. 

No less witty is ‘The Author and the Critics,” which is a story 
of seven old gentlemen who provided seven contradictory 
interpretations of a symbolic story, or there is the fable of 
“The Poets and the Housewife,” or that of “* The Poet and the 
Mandrill,” while in ‘‘ The Emigrants,” ‘* The Showman and the 
Marionettes,” “‘ Old Alan,” and * The Quarrel,” 
adds to wit and cleverness that element of deep and humane 
emotion without which the English reader scarcely ever feels 
satisfaction in a work of art. We remind our readers 
that Mr. Armstrong’s poetical work has often found a place 


Mr. Armstrong 


may 


in our columns, 
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GEORGIAN STORIES.* 

“FE. M.’s” anthologies of contemporary verse include work of 
a different and individual character, as well as a sprinkling of 
work of no particular character at all; but their general effect 
nevertheless is to give a meaning and a flavour to the word 
Georgian which cannot justifiably be ignored. But what the 
editor of Georgian Stories expresses by his title except respect 
for his Monarch and “E. M.” it would be difficult to 
say, for there is nothing distinctively Georgian about it. More- 
over, while the effect of Georgian Poetry was to bring before a 
wide public the work of a number of young poets of whom they 
had never heard, there is hardly a name in this collection that is 
not already well known to readers of the better and middling 
magazines. “The first essential in the editor’s choice,” he 
announces on the dust-cover, “ has been a good story”: in other 
words, sound commercial fiction, the better-made ingredients 
of the magazines of the year. The present writer has no wish 
to insult certain of the contributors, such as FE. M. Forster, 
Katherine Mansfield, J. D. Beresford and one or two others 
that the editor has plainly dragged in to save his cultural face ; 
but he sincerely regrets that the present title should have been 
appropriated by an editor who shows himself to have no par- 
ticular moral right to it. There is such a to-do among critics 
over the renascence of the short story that surely it could have 
produced something more distinctive. If it cannot, the “ re- 
nascence of the short story” as a literary medium is a polite 
fiction: one will be driven back to the conclusion that all 
the genuinely creative imaginations of the age are expressing 
themselves in verse. 

It is rumoured that Mr. 
Cournos have also an anthology in preparation. 
better, one wonders ? 


Edward O’Brien and Mr. John 
Will it be any 





Oruer Novets.—Abbé Pierre. By Jay William Hudson. 
(D. Appleton and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Though unpunctuated by dates, 
this book is in effect the diary of a Catholic priest who lived 
retired in his native village in Gascony. The Abbé Pierre's 
philosophy, if essentially French, is also essentially catholic, 
in the literal meaning of the word, and his wise and genial spirit 
permeates the whole book and makes it very pleasant reading. 
—Dust. By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman Julius. (Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A Kansas prairie story of a loveless marriage and 
its tragic sequel. The manner in which the tale is told affords 
one more illustration of the truth that the best effects in liter- 
ature, as in all art, often come by way of simplicity. A 
Public Scandal and other Stories. By George Birmingham. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—The “ Recollections of an Officer in 
the LR.A.,” with which Canon Hannay’s new volume of short 
stories ends, are thoroughly characteristic of the author's 
peculiar blend of sincerity and humour. And to read of Ireland 
through such a medium will be to many an antidote to the 
compulsory dose of Irish tragedy provided by the daily Press. 
——Ourselves When Young. By H. T. Sheringham. (G. P. 
Putnam. 6s. net.)—With the same thrill with which all that is 
young in us greets and recognizes the child in Stevenson's 
Garden of Verses will the grown-up reader welcome Guy and 
Penelope and Poggin. Every nursery topic is delightfully 
discussed, and immersed in such a book it is almost possible for 
a brief half hour to imagine oneself to have achieved the 
impossible and for once to have put the clock back.——The 
Crystal Globe. By Reginald Glossop. (Odhams Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This book makes no pretence to be anything but a 
shocker, in the fulfilment of which réle it is quite successful. 
The story is enlivened by a most spirited description of a 
day with the hounds. 











POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. COPPARD IN TWIN BOOKS.t 
Some people look best in négligé—flannels, a sweater, a dressing- 
gown, an overall, or a bathing wrap. Others are never 
50 bien mis as in the staid black-and-white of boiled shirt 
and tailed coat or the glories of laces and diamond tiaras. 
In the same way there are two sorts of books.” One kind appears 


© Georgian Stories, 1922. London: Chapman and Hall. [7s. 6d. net.) 
Waltham Saint Lawrence, Lerk- 
—(2) Clorinda Walks in Hearen. | 
[Os. 64.) 


t (1) Hips and Haws. By A. BE. Coppard. 
shire: The Golden Cockerel Press. [5s.| 
By A. E. Coppard. Same publishers. 








to greatest advantage when it is spoken aloud or read in manu. 
script, and the other sort is more to be esteemed when 
we see it embalmed in trim print, set staidly between 
boards. There are a great many seemly volumes—especially 
memoirs and travels—that pass well enough in print which 
it would be a great shock to meet en pantoufle. I am coming 
to the conclusion that free verse belongs to the first category. 
Although its metre is a matter of eye and not of ear (write it as 
prose and you will read it as prose), somehow print does not 
become it. All sorts of free verse, from Flecker’s “ Who are 
you, Sea Lady?” through Richard Aldington to Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence or Mr. Coppard: they are all much nicer in déshabillé. 
I forget what Mr. Coppard’s MS. looks like; indeed, 
I think his Yokohama Garland, which we printed, came 
in typescript, but his Hips and Haws' must have been 
charming as they came from his pen with some words 
written large, some small, and some given an added flourish of 
the pen. They are all, for the most part, intimate and enter- 
taining, also unsentimental and rather formless. I think of 
them all I still prefer Yokohama Garland. It is, to my mind, 
the most musical of the collection, though when I find myself ina 
collected book preferring a poem originally contributed to the 
Spectator I always wonder if it is simply because I know it 
better and if familiarity would not have endeared some of its 
fellows ? However, since Spectator readers have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it, I shall not quote it here, but rather Storm 
on the Heath, which is, I think, not quite so delightful, as 
its touch of vehemence, though suitable, is not altogether 
pleasing :— 
“Surely the body of night will die in this storm, 

Dark wounded night be slain in its own tempest ! 

Calamity, the prodigious beast, 

Sharpens its claw of thunder, 

Its mouthing darkness gnashes from the skies ; 

Frighted with iron roars 

The earth itself will shrink into the sea. 


Windily these havocs, 

Athwart the unrigid gulfs of firmament, 

In dissonant fugues collide, 

And, like trapped furies, flash upon the heath. 

The few trees are doomed, 

Thin-bodied birds may cleave to their racks in the hedges 
But the larch will fall. 


If there were stars 
They would be torn from their pivots, 


The moon tossed from her giant anchor...” 


Mr. Coppard was not known in the first instance to the public 
as a poet, but as a writer of short stories, and his Clorinda Walks 
in Heaven? is published at the same time as Hips and Haws, and 
by the same publishers. 


His definite and sagacious mind has the lack of sentimentality 
—at least, of a particular sort of sentimentality—which wo 
associate with the modern mind. It will be amusing to see what 
sentimentality the next generation will find in the—to us— 
stark pages of such writers. I think I can guess whereabouts 
it will begin to look for it. 

At any rate, some stories in the present collection are remark- 
able in their clarity and distinctness of purpose, as is also the 
collection as a whole in its wide range. A Broadsheet Ballad— 
a complicated story of rustic revenge—is extraordinarily well 
managed and perfect. Then there is the longer and more elabo- 
rate Craven Arms. It is the story of the philandering young man 
who cannot make up his mind to marry any of the girls who 
run after him, but desires them all, and who at last settles down 
with relief to an honest marriage. It is not so successful as the 
poisoping story, though it is a sincere and interesting, if mildly 
disagreeable, piece of work. 


The Elixir of Youth is a fantastic story told in the Irish manner, 
while The Hurly-Burly is a rather terrible study of farm life. 
Pomona’s Babe is the most attractive in the collection. It is 
the story of a rather stupid grocer’s assistant and his affection 
for his little sister, who has got into disgrace, and her illegitimate 
baby. The story is told with great tenderness, charm and 
entirely unsentimental humour, and is a beautiful and remarkable 
piece of observation. 

Whether we like his methods or not Mr. Coppard is certainly not 
only a sincere, but a considerable artist, and his work cannot 
be lightly overlooked by students of the modern literary 
movement, 

A. Witttams-Ex.is, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


oe 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


SOME 


———_ 


The Book of the Oller. By Richard Clapham. (Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clapham has written an interesting 
book, partly about the otter’s habits, partly about otter-hunting, 
which has become more and more popular because it is a poor 
man’s sport. The otter, we are told, does good by killing and 
eating many sickly fish, especially salmon and trout. Otters 
will kill pheasants, grouse, ducks and rabbits. The author is 
inclined to think that they occasionally kill lambs. He disputes 
the statement, made by Mr. Gordon elsewhere, that the otter 
cannot move quickly on land, and recalls a case in which a large 
otter completely outpaced the hounds. He says that there is 
at least one private pack which hunts both the otter and the 
fox; it is in the Snowdon country, where the fox must be 
followed on foot. The book is well illustrated. 

Downland Pathways (East Sussex). By A. Hadrian Allcroft. 
(Hove : Combridges. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Allcroft’s very readable 
book shows an intimate knowledge of the South Downs between 
Lewes and Shoreham and of the history of the district. He 
has a keen eye for old tracks, whether Roman or not, and for 
the remains of camps and dewponds and other vestiges of anti- 
quity. Those who have walked over the Downs at the back of 
Brighton and towards the Adur Valley will appreciate Mr. 
Allcroft’s interesting notes and descriptions. After the ordinary 
conventional guide this little book is uncommonly stimulating. 


The July number of the Journal, issued by the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire (A. L. Humphreys, 
2s, 6d. net), contains a lament by “Sabi” over the official 
laxity, especially in Africa, that has prevailed since the War in 
regard to game preservation. Native hunters in the Sudan 
and careless or selfish Europeans elsewhere are killing off the 
elephants and other large animals. Mr. Abel Chapman says 
that the white rhinoceros, which abounded in South Africa half 
acentury ago, is now virtually extinct. The true quagga of 
South Africa, Mr. Pocock tells us in another article, was exter- 
minated by the Boers before 1865. The rest of the large fauna 
are apparently doomed, unless the authorities take prompt 
and drastic action. The Society does well to keep this question 
before the public. 





Unemployment. By F. W. Pethick Lawrence. (Milford. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This little volume, in the useful series entitled 
“The World of To-Day,” states the problem of unemployment, 
shows that it is extremely complex, and examines briefly some 
of the remedies suggested. The author strives to be dispassionate 
in his treatment of the subject. He thinks that Free Trade 
between all nations might lessen the fluctuations in demand 
and supply. He notes with apparent approval Professor Irving 
Fisher's scheme for “a compensated dollar,” varying in value 
with the prices of selected necessaries, as a method of keeping 
the level of prices uniform. If we could do away with “ booms ” 
and “slumps,” the task of dealing with unemployment would be 
greatly simplified. But there is no panacea, though some 
politicians profess to know of one. 


In a Russian Village. By Charles Roden Buxton. (Labour 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is a relief to find that Mr. 
Buxton’s little book is not a piece of Socialist propaganda, repre- 
senting Bolshevik Russia as a kind of Paradise, but a pleasant 
narrative of his own experiences among the villagers of Ozero, 
in the Samara province, east of the Volga, in the summer of 
1920. He left the British Labour delegation and spent a week 
by himself, talking with the peasants and priests as well as with 
the officials. As Mr. Buxton can speak Russian, his accounts 
of conversations inspire confidence. Even two years ago the 
villages were suffering from the great scarcity of necessaries 
and from the large requisitions of corn, sheep and hay enforced 
by the Red Army. Since then, the province has fallen a prey 
to famine. 


Shakespeare's Garden, Stratford- upon-Avon. By Ernest Law. 
(Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. net.)—In this pleasant little book, 
well furnished with photographs and drawings, Mr. Law describes 
the new garden that has been formed on the site of New Place, 
Shakespeare's house, which was demolished by Gastrell in 1759. 





The site was purchased for the nation in 1862, and was laid out 
in the usual fashion of the day. The Trustees of Shakespeare's 
Birthplace have now reconstituted the garden as it probably was 
in the dramatist’s time, with a “ Knott” garden in the centre 
and surrounding beds of old English flowers contributed by the 
King and Queen, Queen Alexandra and the Prince of Wales, 
and by many private persons. It is a happy idea which has 
been carried out with skill and taste. The new garden will be 
an additional attraction for those who go on pilgrimage 
to Stratford. 





The Genoa Conference. By J. Saxon Mills. (Hutchinson. 
24s. net.)—Mr. Mills, who is a warm admirer of the Prime 
Minister, has produced a careful record of the Genoa Conference 
with Mr. Lloyd George in the limelight from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain. Mr. Lloyd George himself contributes a preface 
on the “historic gathering,” at which, he says, he strove for 
peace and international good will. Whether the Conference 
actually brought peace nearer by revealing anew the profound 
differences that exist between the Allies themselves and between 
them and the Germans and Bolsheviks is another question. 
Nothing tangible resulted from the six weeks of talk and ban- 
queting, except an eight months’ truce in Eastern Europe which 
may or may not be observed by Trotsky. Mr. Mills is reduced 
to writing about the value of the “imponderabilia in a case of 
this kind,” and incautiously speaks of “the results to be har- 
vested” at The Hague where, unfortunately, nothing whatever 
was done. However, if anyone desires to read about the Genoa 
Conference, he may be assured that Mr. Mills’s account is trust- 
worthy, so far as it goes, and carefully written. The voluminous 
appendices contain some of the documents, and there are a 
number of photographs of the delegates. 


The Conquest of the New Zealand Alps. By Samuel Turner. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. nct.)—Mr. Turner is not an engaging 
writer, but he is an enthusiastic and experienced climber, and 
his account of numerous expeditions to Mount Cook and other 
high mountains in New Zealand is well worth reading. The 
photographs are numerous and excellent. Mr. Turner points 
out that Mount Cook, 12,349 feet high, is a mightier mountain 
than any of the Alps, if judged by the height of its three summits 
above the valley. The Government Tourist Department does 
a good deal for climbers, but there is doubtless more scope 
for individual enterprise in the New Zealand Alps than in 
Switzerland. 





Labour and Capital in the Engineering Trades. Prepared by 
the Labour Research Department. (Labour Publishing Com- 
pany. ls. net.)—This well-written pamphlet gives a certain 
amount of information about a complex industry, but is judi- 
ciously silent as to the real causes of the disputes about over- 
time and the manning of machines. The main contention of 
the author is that the great engineering firms are over-capitalized, 
and that, in the attempt to earn dividends on their new capital, 
they have sought to cut down wages. He adduces no serious 
evidence for this theory. His hostility to capital as such leads 
him to overlook the fact that, in order to erect many new fac- 
tories and instal costly new plant during the War, the leading 
firms were compelled to raise fresh capital. Moreover, the 
investment of so much new money in the industry gave employ- 
ment to great numbers of workmen. It is true, to some extent, 
that skilled engineers did not receive such a large increase in 
their wages as the semi-skilled or unskilled workers did, but the 
whole truth about their case will not be found in this pamphlet. 
It is a pity that Labour “ research” cannot be more impartial 
and take a broader view of the economic situation. English 
readers are weary of propaganda and would welcome the plain 


facts about industry. 


The Tony Sarg Marionette Book. By F. J. MelIsaac. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.00.)—If your children like to 
make things and have sufficient perseverance, this little book 
will give them adequate instructions for organizing a puppet 
show at small expense. It contains useful illustrations by 
Mr. Sarg and two fairy-story plays for marionettes by Miss 
Stoddard. The remainder of the book, which purports to 
deal with the history of puppets and to exhibit the “lovable 
and unique personality” of Mr. Sarg, is of little value. It 
displays, rather, the sunshiny disposition of the author in 


words of not too many syllables. 
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The Aylesburys. By Harold Downs. (C. W..Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—When a girl of the lower middle-class discovers that the 
well-to-do young man with whom she is in love is a bounder, the 
effects on herself and on her family are sure to be interesting. 
At least, as Mr. Downs shows them they are extremely interesting, 
and in his handling of the dialogue he has the grip of a real 
playwright. The last scene of the last act takes place four months 
after the rest of the action, and perhaps it was this which made us 
think it too obviously an invention. But the qualities under- 
lying good drama are here, and when Mr. Downs has learnt to 
cover up every trace of fabrication and to put a little more 
compiexity into characters, even though they are subordinate 
ones, he should write something very well worth reading. 


Only a bold man dare call the blank-verse drama an exhausted 
form, but certainly it has reached a stage where only a very 
strong personality can escape burial under the amalgamated style 
of his predecessors. Mr. Cecil Roberts, in A Tale of Young Lovers 
(Heinemann, 2s. 6d.), is not one of these. The Romantics 
borrowed, with occasional success, the Elizabethan notion of 
the proper setting for a tragedy—a ducal court in Italy and a 
vaguely Renaissance chronology. The morality of borrowing 
conventions is strictly pragmatical ; it is not worth while sewing 
oneself a clumsy pair of gloves when an experienced glover can 
provide a pair which after a little manipulation will clothe our 
hands perfectly. Mr. Roberts, however, fell in love with some 
of the Renaissance gauntlets in the literary museum and must 
make himself a pair. But the secrets of that particular craft 
have been mislaid; his seams bulge; the stitches gape and 
reveal an unmistakably modern hand stained, if at all, with 
red ink, which only very young children mistake for real blood. 
The play was successfully produced at the Nottingham Repertory 
Theatre last year. 


A really convincing one-act play is a boon to amateurs, 
whether as a curtain-raiser or to round-off a miscellaneous 
entertainment. With Wrecked and The Romantic Lover (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill, 1s. 6d. each) Mr. Bernard MacCarthy has provided 
respectively a tragedy and a farce which are excellent in con- 
struction. and dialogue. The Irish temperament seems to get 
ten times as much excitement into a page as any other, that of 
Manchester not excepted. One play has four speaking parts 
and the other five. The scene in each case is a simple room. 

Joseph of Arimathaea. By Edward Percy. (Burns and Oates, 
5s.) —A play written in the literary manner, but with the exigen- 
cies of the theatre in mind and containing some successful 
characterization. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tuer following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Edited by H. P. Biggar. 
Vol. I. : 1599-1607. Translated and edited by H. H. Langton 
and W. F. Ganong. (Toronto: Champlain Society, with a 
portfolio of plates and maps.) A Family of Decent Folk, 
1200-1741 ; a Study in the Centuries’ Growth of the Lanfredini, 
of Florence. By M. M. Mansfield. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


TILO -LEUM 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 




















OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
The fi finest Linen in the | world — 
comes from Ireland, and the 
| R | Ss H finest in Ireland from Robinson from the 
possible value of Pure Irish 
Li N E N linens by buying from them, MAKERS 
Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free. 
Linen Manufactarers, Belfast, Ireland. 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
Mespecane. | owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 
BY APPOINTMENT this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
8.W., which will in 


REAL DIRECT 
and Cleaver. Secure the highest 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 

| and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 

their other address 


TO 283 COCKSPUR STREET, 
H.M THE KING. | 
‘ 


future be the Head Office ; 
being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 
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Common forms of INDIGESTION 


Whatever form your indigestion may take Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, will relieva 
it. Here are a few instances :— 

INDIGESTION.—*“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advertig: ody 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
ONE lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE.—“ I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in theirs 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, etc., after meals ara 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feelings of fulness.”’ 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA, WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—“ The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . , . I personally will prescribe 
them.”” (Medical man.) 

FLATULENCE AT RIGHT.—“ One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with 
proper sleep.” 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. 
I know of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain’ 
suffering.’” (Medical man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application 
Mention the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
methed of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 


FOR A FIRST NOV E ™ 


Emmeline Morrison for her novel, * 





This eithesiane awarded 
* Good Grain ”’ (8s. 6d. n t), in 





£500 


the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. “ Good 
Grain "’ was one of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline = rison has just 
published her second novel, entitled ‘* The Measure of Youth ’’ (7s. net), anc { ita 


reception has been such as to indicate it will prove as successful as her first.— 

JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Publishers, 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London, 

Kindly write for List « of New Library Nove Is. 

Fok SAL E, complete file of THE TIMES 3, from January Ist 
1873, to December 31st, 1917, in bound volumes. —Apply PRESS ASSU- 

CIATION, 85, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT “AND WANTED. 
yg egy yy of Church Hostel. Bangor, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, to exercise Pastoral Care over Students, and 
qualified to lecture in Theology. Stipend £600 and house.—Applications, with 
testimonials, to be sent to THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES, The Palace, 
St. Asaph, N. Wales, before September Ist. _ 
JNIVERSITY — OF LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The University Council will shortly “proceed to the election of,a Professor of 
English Language and Literature, at a salary of £1,000 a year. Full particulars 
may be obtained from = REGISTR AR, The University, Leeds, who will receive 


5th September. 


applic ations up to the 1 


Bigeye GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 
country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 
ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well- known 
commercial magnate. Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German. Married; two children. Highest references.— Lox 1123, 
Speetator, 13 York Street, London, NW. Cc. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 


the 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


PPessercs SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 
Y AINING 
(Under the plains ot the 


AND 
University.) 


Students are prepared for the UNIVERSITY POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
in SOCIAL STUDY, and also for the UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE for non- 
graduates. ‘These qualify for all branches of social work. 

HEALTH VISITORS.—-A short course recognized by the 
OF HEALTH is now arranged in order to quality FULLY- 
for positions under local health authorities. 


SCOTTISH BOARD 
PTRAINED NURSES 





Students are also prepared for the Examination of the Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland. 

Next session commences October 10th. 

For full particulars apply to the DIRECTOR, School of Social Study; 
University, Edinburgh. 
[J NIVERSIvy OF LONDONes 

DIPLOMA FOR JOURNALISM COURSES 

The Syllabus and Time-table for the Session commencing October next of the 
JOURNALISM DIPLOMA COURSES which the University of London is pro- 
viding is now published. 

Application for admission and all inquiries should be made at an early date 


to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 


a.W.7, 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Ne Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














T)\ROEBEL EDUCATION AL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science tanght. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


TEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Offers a special three months’ course in Interior Architee- 
ture and Decoration, September 4th to December Ist. 








For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


TATIONAL UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL CITT- 

ZENSHIP SUMMER SCHOOL, ST. **ILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

August 19th to September 2nd. Non-resident siidents admitted.—Apply at the 

COLLEGE. 

WHE HYDE PARK HUNDRED, 9, Knightsbridge, Hyde 

Park Corner.—A new Literary and Debating Society for old Public 

Behool boys, University men and others interested will open at this address in the 
Autumn.—Apply HON. SECRETARY. 


( \UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD E HENW ICK FARM, NEWBURY 











(late Thatcham Fruit Farm Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start sma i enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 


theoretical instruction.—For |_prospe ctus apply PRINCIPALS. 


(AARDENING FOR LADIES at [eden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual cons ide ratio m. Year begins mid-September.— Apply PRINCIPALS. 


TI\O Gentlewomen.—Garde ning, Poultry Management, "Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teac hers. Lovely old manor 
house and gro Apply Principal, Lee House, M: urwood, Barnstaple,N.Devon. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ee MOUTH C OL LEGIATE SCHOOL, 





unds 


BOARDING S86 HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. 3 dD. Ba - ES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVI 


3A, 

The Governors having purchased “* WE Tr ToR: r H LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth r ence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Lay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, 
additional accommodation for boarders will be pr« ovided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at one 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Dome tic 






and 


Sclence Department. 





Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerticld,’’ Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 
Es BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, University of London). 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy £70-£73 (inclusive), 
Daughters of Laity wi ‘ £90 (inclusive). 
Spacious grounds, gymnasium, art room, tennis courts and playing-field. 
Girls pr red for the Universities and for other examinations. 
Apply HON SECRETARY or HEAD-MISTRESS. 
There are still a few vacancies for September owing to the enlargement of the 
Bchool by the opening of a Junior House. 
A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, “Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 


1 aud Liverpoc iL late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and 


RUYS, late House-Mistress 


History, M.A. Dublit 


Miss | ENDOLINE at the Telvedere School. 











i given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 

1 he ‘bu mil \dit ws, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOI 
r YHE | Vv , 9 NE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 

Term begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
Tn HOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education 


Sch.). 


d-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 
n THE BEEHIVE, Sexhill- -on-Sea. In open position, 5 min. 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. Definite Church 


teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal Miss WALLIS 
esidential School for Girls. Tele. : 


Privat * Watford 616." 
U PPER C AINE, SH: ANKLIN, LW.—E ight acres, near sea. 
Excellent «: mises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 


Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual atte sntion. 





SCHOOL 


Schools.) 


ALDER pT 
SEASC! 
(On the Board of Education's Hist of Efficient 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—Fo! 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 

ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 

_ Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


iT. EI LPHIN'S | CHU RCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTE RS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FI FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HE AD- )-MIST RESS. 
r HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —School for Girls from 10 to > 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. 


Head-Mistress : 


Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD 


'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


VYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 





school. Education 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WA "4 Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotshoime 


As: ociation, 41 Palace "Mansions, Ke ensington, W. 14. 


BING DON SC CHOOL, BERKS.—Public School ‘Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81, 
Scholarships, March.—A} ply W. M. GRUNDY, Head- Master, 


BOYS’ 





Fine 
house, &c 
Entrance 


M.A., 


oO N*S CAR E E R. 


| hee 


THE 
Parents and Guardians desiring 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to the Dean, A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., V.R.C.3, 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


information and advice with 


D.S.0., 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
ean be taken at this Medical School. 


RSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18T# 
received by SATURDAY, September 9th 
Prizes £1,000. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLAE 
Applications must be 
Annual value of Scholarships and exceeds 


SEAFORD.—Well-equipped Prepara- 
Special attention given to BAC KWARKD and 
Full particulars from the Head-Master, 


ILLTOP COURT, 
tory School of 20 boys. 
DELICATE BOYS. Trained nursé 
(Cantab.). 











Rev. A. 8. POSTANCE, M.A. 

OLLAR ACADEMY, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SE PrEMBER 4th, 1922. 


Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grou.ids. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, oa 
applicé ation to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOU NG, Secretary. 

“ TJOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICE R, ” containing in 

if a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limit 

ars 8 mouths) into the Royal Naval College, Dartn 

to apply, &ec., and a full illustrated d 

Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ** Royal Na 





3 years 4 months to 13 ye 
with instructions as to how 
life at the College. —GIEVES, 





21 Old Lond Street, London, W 2 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings m beautiful situation, 340 fect above 


— il ENGINEER R ING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


Dartmoor. 
cad-Master, H. Y. PLUM, M.A, 


sea, facing 
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REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

ys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

fae Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Pre torv School), and k. W. 

URTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston stle ratory School).— 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Btreet, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offering great advantages to University didat 








R= LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present, 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 





DA BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CoO, 

(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 





lose Scholarships to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, O.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course in Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible-—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








FOREIGN. 


ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE GIEZ. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
Jd scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1, 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels i = by the a Refreshment Hozse 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend » = cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 gent Street, W. 1, 








WITZERLAND.—Beautiful health and pleasure resort. 

Large property. Tennis. Good centre for excursions. Also mountain 

chalet for winter sports. Terms from 8 frs. Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, 
Hotel Pension, Richemont, St. Légier-sur-Vevey. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

pw £2 > Specimens sent free.-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Andon, W.1. 





|) WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter —_ 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


REFINED HOME in fashionable quarter, Brussels, is 
offered to gentleman or two sisters beyond school age.—J. DE BROEN, 
60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 





AUSANNE-CHAILLY, Pensionnat Villa Ariane. Finishing 
School for elder girls. Escort from London beginning September.— 
Miss KING, Langley Park House, Sutton, 





Surrey. 





Apply to 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 

mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 





TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


UTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
information of schools, vocational training, and 
AREERS all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 


Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


“ADV ABOUT SCHOOLS, 





DVICE at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, €c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
AND GIRLS. 
and ALL EXAM 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS 
TUTORS for ARMY CAMS. 

CLERGY OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
AND TUITION. 


RECEIVING DELICATE 
SPECIAL CARE 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Inforniation. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—_ RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








J\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 

ng. Interesting booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 

D poy my would give PRIVATE TUITION in WRITING 

for the PRESS. Terms moderate.—Write Box 1124, Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. = 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful — on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masscur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 











Telep.: 341. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A R 8 N’ §& 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets, 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W, CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11, 


“ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ete is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harm to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 28. &d. or 53, 
per tin, post freo, fom HOWARTHS, 471 Croo'sesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Capital Authorised and Issued os - ~ os e+ £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up .. ~ ee ee o ee £3,000,000 

Reserve Fund .. ~- oo ee o - ~ -.  £3,250,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Anstralian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 


received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


5 4 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
| ™ Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 











(ON QUISTAD 








18, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


NauistADO 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Preparedness 


Thus wrote Marcus 
Aurelius almost 2,000 
years ago: 
** Since it is possible that 
thou mayest depart from 
life this very moment, 
regulate every act and 
thought accordingly.” 
The advice of the philo- 
sopher is as sound to-day 
as it was then. A busi- 
ness man fallsill,afactory 
burns down, a motor car 
collides with a tram, old 
age comes to all—unless 
death comes before. 
EGdEI|: Fearing these things, or 
{4 brooding over them, will 
not protect any of us. 
All that one can do is to 
make such provision 
against them as is best 
humanly possible. 


Lorri rr rs 




















Fe pesen et seve wes stecsreeersstmoet ee es 


Insurance against the 
unexpected is the chief 
comforter. 
























All possible forms of 
Insurance are covered 
by the ‘* Motor Union” 
Policies. Indeed“M.U.I.” 
Means U niversal I nsur- 
ance. 
Youwill find great advan- 
tages by entrusting all 
your Insurance, for what- 
ever contingencies, to 
: ONE Company — the 
H ** Motor Union.” 

; A postcard request will 
bring you full particulars 
Address— 


| MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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a “Webster, who 
worked in Sara- 
tov, and Watts, 
who _ literally 
saved the Buzu- 
: Fluk Canton 
from extermination, have done more for the 
prestige of Great Britain than a fleet of 
battleships.” 


MORE THAN A FLEET 
OF BATTLESHIPS 





In these words Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., under whose advice the 
work of the British Relief Organisations in 
Russia has been carried out, spoke of their 
achievement. 










These organisations (he said) “have been 
able to save about 1,000,000 people from a 
lingering, horrible death. On the Volga 
they have made the name of their nation 
synonymous with self-sacrificing charity and 
life-saving devotion.” 








Mave} eocret (2) ly 


a 






= The only work which has inevitably to be 
= carried on is the maintenance of the 
orphans now on the hands of the British 


Units. It would be against all decency and 











4 
vs self-respect to abandon these poor children 
a to death after having saved them from it 
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only a few months ago. 






The American Relief Adminis- 
tration, alive to this fact, has 
now announced its intention 
of prolonging its activities in 
the direction of child-feeding and medical 
relief through the coming winter. 





AMERICA 


<<) 


The need is as great in the areas in which 
relief is being administered by t:* British 
organizations as in those where the Amcrican 
Units are working. 


The British people, whose 
charity stands to these many 
thousands of children in the 
place of father and mother, 
cannot look with indifference on the possi- 
bility of the abandonment of these most 
innocent victims of circumstance. 


BRITAIN 









Eta Their continued succour is an obligation 
awe which cannot lightly be set aside. 






in 







Donations are needed now and should he 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine 
Relief Fund, 87, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with 
the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under 
the War Charities Act, 1916). 
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CARR'S 


‘Table 
Water’ 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


=n er 


BRS FS OP OR SR SS 


Coe 


hey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order i 
a trial tin from our 
stores. Jheir cries 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal co you. 


i 


SR A ee 


MADE ONLY BY 


\ CARR & CO. 
CARLISLE 


Pa a 




















H, 











By Appointment, 


RINK with your meals 
Bulmer’s Pomagne, Cider 
de Luxe—the golden 

wine of England, On account 
of its low acidity an ideal drink 
in cases of gout and rheu- 
matism. 


Write for “ The Golden Wine of England” booklet. 
P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 

















GAR ay bs 





Pte rn. 








also at 








on i 5 Ress gy 5 
LIV ERPOOL, MANC ‘-HESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, & SOUTHAMPTON. 











THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Recclved to Date, £7,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIE S THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - = H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - - C. E. MALpen, Eso., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - - = =— = — F.H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee -- - - -— Howson F. Devirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries — H. Bristow WALLEN and HENry G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country 
for a poor slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to 
send 20,000 away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the EARL OF 
ARRAN, 18 ee Street, Strand, London ? 
























BY APPOINTMENT. 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 
should be used in every household. 


151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Direclions with each bottle. 


PRATT'S 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OiL CO.LTD., LONDON, S.w.!i 


Goddard's. 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere Gt F 26 &46 


OOKS. —Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, last 

odit., 42s., for 6s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 6 vols., 30s.; 
Donnelly’ > Atlantis, 11s. ; History of Flagellation Among Different Nations, ilius., 
lls. keat’s Btymological Dictionary, 1910, 328,; Ward’s Roman Era in 
Britain, 7s. 6d.; Dindorf’s Poetarum Scenicorum Graecorum, 1868, 26s. ; Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, Edidit G. 8. Walker, 1878, 26s. ; Croll’s Climate and Time, 
18765, 15s. ; Spencer's Principles of Psy chology, 2 vols., 1870, 158.; Principtes 
ot Biology, 2 vols., 1864, 15s.; Spencer’s First Principles, 1870, » 88. 5 Brugsch’s 
Egypt Under the Pharaoh: 1, 2 ’vols., 1881, 308.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 
Dent, 1892,3038. 100,000 Books in stock, Catalogues on application, ED W ARD 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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FOUR MORE 
WITNESSES 


SIR GILBERT PARKER says:— 


“I know the debt that I owe to all those who loved the 
Bible before I came into the world; and I want to do some- 
thing for those who will love the Bible when I am gone. 
It is the Book to which this Society gives its strenuous, its 
powerful, and its effective efforts. All creeds, all classes, 
meet under its banner, and may it go on to greater and 
greater days.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES says:— 

* In all these movements forward, helped forward by the 
inspiration of the Bible, I hear the footfall of the Master’s 
coming, and with thankfulness I support a Society which 
spreads the knowledge of that Book which proclaims the 
Gospel cf everlasting life to the whole world.” 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH says:— 


“ A cadet from East Africa is at present in our Training 
Garrison. We did not know that the New Testament 
existed in his own language until I inquired from _ the 
Bible Society. I wish you could have seen his coal-black 
face, and the joy with which he discovered that he could 
read the Bible in his own language.” 


DR. W. H. FITCHETT says:— 

“Imagine that this Society did not exist! Every 
separate denomination would have to set up a little Bible 
Society of its own. You would have a Church of England 
Bible, a Presbyterian Bible, a Welsh Bible, and I am afraid 
a Wesleyan Methodist Bible. Thank God that this Society 
flies the flag of no sect; it is the loyal servant and heiper 
of every sect. Thank God for what this Society does.” 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 


Member’s Tickets, to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
No Reserved Seats. One Copy of Official Programme free. 

Platform Tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Congress Secretaries, 
Church House, Sheffield; S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2; Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1; or 
The Exhibition Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Att Orner Matters, Congress Secretaries, Church House, 
Sheffield. 

THE HUMAN HAIR: 
ca 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

‘* Everybody should read this book.”—/Scotsman. 

‘The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the har are simple; lucid, and: eon- 
vineing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


THE OVERSEAS WISGITORS’ GUIDE 


To LONDON and tho British Isles. 


1/6 





' Visitors and Lovers of Historical and Literary Iondon 
1/6 should secure this Guide “ par excellence,” by Alwyn Pride, 
from all booksellers or 


FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1, 





RECONSTRUCTIF& 
IN EUROPE. 


No. VI. 





I. THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION as 


viewed by an Economist, a Philosopher and 
an Historian. 


Articles by J. M. Keynes, Benedetto Croc 
G. Ferrero. 


Article on the Post-War Population and Vj 
Statistics of Great Britain, France, Germ: 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 


“The Problem of Population is going to be 
merely an economist’s problem, but in the 
future the greatest of all political questions. * 


I]. AGRICULTURE AND FOOD SUPPLY. 


The World’s Grain Supplies, by Sir Henry 
Rew; Articles on Agricultural Conditions 


throughout Europe. 


lil. THE PEASANT REVOLUTION IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


A series of Striking Articles on the Agrarian 
Revolution in Russia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland and the Baltic States, which, scarcely 
noticed here, is perhaps the most important 


economic event since the Armistice. 





56 pages. 


One Shilling. 


Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 


Post free from Guardian Building, Manchester. 
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THERE CAN BE NO BETTER PRESENT TO A 
RELATION OR FRIEND THAN AN ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Che Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, €§ Art. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d, 





J he “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 

review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 

circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events, 


The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon. 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 


long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating libraries, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. fs 


d 
For one year, including postage to any part of the United KingdomorAbroad 2 3 4 





To the MANAGER, The " SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’ sent for 


one year to 
NE icc cn dana Kids eabdaamied sedinaieeala tied tein aaieben Sebenue aukedseend 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
BE cc attdbdivdacddrawhen6dk000dh600406000006060000600600000000K% ¥0e 


“SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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